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ALL CONTRIBUTORS fo this issue have written on Malraux. For proof 
of this assertion, see this issue. Some (GAETAN PICON, R. M. AL- 
BERES, who are professional critics of modern French literature) have 
already done so, of the others surprisingly many plan to do so. 
GEOFFREY H. HARTMAN of the Yale English Department is, how- 
ever, devoting his energies to Wordsworth, ARMAND Hoo6, critic, 
novelist, Princeton professor, will definitively diagnose the mal du 
siécle, VICTOR BROMBERT on our home grounds will tackle the in- 
tellectual, as depicted in the French novel. Also on the scene here 
are BLOSSOM DOUTHAT and JOHN DARZINS, graduate students 
respectively in Romance Languages and Comparative Literature. 
CHARLES D. BLEND teaches at Ohio State, CHARLES F. ROEDIG at 
Notre Dame, MICHELINE HERZ graces Douglass College. ANDRE 
MALRAUX will have to stand on his own feet, without benefit of fur- 
ther references here. 


A contributor in the past and, it is devoutly to be hoped, in the 
future is JACQUES GUICHARNAUD. His new play LE SIGNE has been 
printed at the Graphic Arts Department of Yale University. Anxious 
would-be purchasers can obtain relief by communicating with the 
author, care of Yale French Studies. 


Future Issues will be 19 CONTEMPORARY ART (lavishly illustrated), 
20 PoEeTRY SINCE THE LIBERATION. Both will appear before the end 
of 1957. 


Purveyors are (a) of YFS to the New York book stores, obligatorily, 
and elsewhere, facultatively, B. DE BOER, of 102 Beverly Rd., Bloom- 
field, N.J.; (b) of French books, in general, to the cultivated public, 
in general, MRS. TAMARA BIEBER, 146 Mohegan Avenue, New Lon- 
don, Conn. Desk copies with group orders. Also (c) of tickets for 
plane, ship, train, the RIVERSIDE TRAVEL SERVICE (Mr. Bloch pre- 
siding), 2095 Broadway, New York. 


GAETAN PICON 


Man’s Hope 


For the general public, Malraux is the author of Man’s Fate; for 
Drieu la Rochelle, he was the author of The Conquerors; today, for 
others, he is certainly that of The Voices of Silence. Shall I confess 
that for me he is above all the author of Man’s Hope? This burn- 
ing, poignant, tumultuous and motley poem, carried along by a pas- 
sionate fury, infused with a secret jubilation which is inseparable 
from accents of tragedy and disillusionment—I have just taken it up 
again. It overwhelms me, exalts me as for the first time. 

The first time. The Spanish civil war was not yet ended, Madrid 
was still free. It was the journal of a fighter just returned from 
battle, alive with its clamor, his wounds still bleeding. Francois 
Mauriac, in a Figaro article, evoked with hostile admiration “the 
return of the militiaman.” It was a bold thing to choose, as subject 
of a book, an event not yet given its form by destiny, an event so 
closely bound up with our passions that it seemed impossible to 
transfigure in a work of art. These images, to use the famous terms 
of Schopenhauer, how tear them from the world of Causality in or- 
der to put them into that of Representation? 

But does not the book’s power come, precisely, from the passions 
it touched in us—passions it still revivifies? For revolutionary France 
or, at least, for the France “of the left,” the Spanish civil war had 
a very particular meaning: it concerned us more immediately and 
profoundly than the distant rumors from the Far East. We were 
following the struggle of the Spanish republicans with fraternal dis- 
tress, and we knew that it was at the same time, as Malraux put it, 
a matter “of the great bloody maneuvers” of the next world war, of 
a test we were making at that very moment in France: among other 
things, the government of the Popular Front died of the Spanish 
civil war. This book brought us the living images of our own strug- 
gle, our own hope. And now that we reread it, it brings to many of 
us a memory as poignant as that of a lost love—the bitter (yet 
strangely happy) world of “lost illusions.” 

One can admire Man’s Fate without being or ever having been 
a “man of the left,” as Thierry Maulnier has just proved. But must 
one, to love Man’s Hope, have shared the hope it describes? Others 
must reply. One creates no masterpieces by speaking the language 
of passions, nor does one create them by not knowing it. The most 
powerful works are doubtless those which offer us the passions of 
our own lives, but transformed into images, set free from life, im- 
bued with the radiant immortality of art. It is above all this artistic 
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achievement, the achievement of creation, which touches us in Man’s 
Hope. We find there our lives and passions, the perplexities of a 
revolutionary conscience torn between being and doing, between 
discipline and freedom, we find there the front-page news we used 
to read with despair or with joy—the capture of Toledo, the victory 
at Teruel. But, at the very moment we recapture these events, we 
already sense their distance, as though behind the mirror, eternal 
and unreal. Thus could a book about an inevitable defeat be called 
Man’s Hope: the true sense of the event was no longer in the event 
itself; what cannot be compensated for in life is redeemed by trans- 
mutation into images. Its source the very heart of life, this book 
termed reportage by blind or disloyal critics uncovered, on the con- 
trary, what surpasses and remakes life, ushering us into a world 
whose eternal unreality has such a power over us only because it 
has been wrested from circumstance and event. A book about things 
seen and experienced, which nevertheless gives full value to the 
word poetic, because what is seen and lived is each moment re- 
created: the grossest error one can make is to reproach it for con- 
ceding too much to realism, for not having sacrificed enough to 
creation. As Heidegger has said of some of Hdlderlin’s poems, that 
they are the poems of the poem, I would say that Man’s Hope is the 
poem of the novel; seizing upon the most real and its smallest parts, 
it shows us the tranfigurative force of poetry. 

Reread the scene of Hernandez’ execution, one of the most beau- 
tiful in the book: “To the end of time, here, three men standing, 
eternally regenerated, waiting to be killed . . .” Thus, against a back- 
ground of eternity—legendary and indestructible as the great figures 
of Egyptian bas-reliefs—all the scenes and images of the book de- 
tach themselves: the dead fighter fallen upon the battering ram, the 
column of poor people going to reclaim their articles at the pawn- 
shop, the first night Madrid was bombed, the wounded aviators de- 
scending from the mountain. Malraux is a captive of circumstance, 
yet each gesture, each word seems to transcend him, to take on an 
aspect of eternity. This is because the struggle of men is always 
silhouetted against the backdrop of the Cosmos, because Malraux 
imagines the thunder of bombs reaching out to the very stars, be- 
cause geological indifference is the decor of the human drama. But 
far from obliterating the struggles of men, cosmic eternity makes it 
greater: this struggle is a worthy adversary. “But this leg, shattered 
and barely held together by the muscles, this hanging arm, this shat- 
tered face, this machine gun on a coffin, all these risks accepted, 
sought; the primitive and solemn parade of stretchers, all this was as 
lordly as the livid rocks which fell from a heavy sky, as the eternity 
of apples scattered on the ground. It was not death which, at that 
moment, was equal to the mountains, it was the will of men.” 
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Malraux’s most apparent and yet most secret power is to give 
the smallest gesture, the least word, the smallest moment an essen- 
tial plenitude and gravity—and this power has many forms. The 
dialogues of Alvear and Scali, of Guernico and Garcia, of Manuel 
and Ximenes are not those of individuals in some particular action: 
they are the very disquietude of man seized in a decisive moment of 
his destiny: they are the style of an era in our thought, just as the 
paintings of Picasso or Klee are the style of a moment in our art. 
Thus could this tragic book emerge on a prospect of hope, as it 
does upon the music Manuel listens to on the last page: all this 
was worth knowing, worth trying—the defeat was worth undergoing, 
it is a form of our grandeur. 

In the “inspired” quality of this novel lies the source of its strength. 
Malraux has never been swept along as he is here (except, in an- 
other domain, in The Voices of Silence). He has never had less 
need to imagine: his is the genius of a poet who transfigures a lived 
experience, never that of a creator of fictional experiences. He is 
never submissive to that which bears him up, yet he needs this sup- 
port. Memories of the Spanish civil war, images from the Imaginary 
Museum: we are swept along because he is. 

With the result that we do not immediately notice the intelligence 
and felicity of the book’s composition. Its force has often been 
noted, more rarely its art. I am grateful to Montherlant (who is 
not without insight in this area) for having written in his Journals 
that certain pages of Man’s Hope are “the height of the art of writ- 
ing.” The death of Hernandez, the descent from the mountain 
offer an exceptional fusion of emotion, incandescence and nakedness. 
Simple, relaxed, with nothing obscure or uneven, avoiding pathos and 
over-emphasis, but lit up with magnificent images, the style of the 
book is masterly. The composition is no less admirable: the crown- 
ing pages reach the level of the highest novelistic successes: an in- 
timate, almost musical fusion of drama and thought. Malraux has 
written nothing more intense and more perfect than the great scenes 
of dialogue, beneath the bombardment of Madrid: between Guer- 
nico and Garcia along the unpaved streets, between Alvear and 
Scali behind closed shutters through which comes the sound of flee- 
ing steps, the bursting of bombs and the /nternational played on a 
blind man’s accordion: scenes where all the work’s inspirations tie 
together, just as the avenues of Le Pére Goriot cut across each other 
in the dialogue of Rastignac and Vautrin. 

Does Man’s Hope mark the moment of mastery in Malraux’s 
artistic evolution? Perhaps it is rather the example of a happy en- 
counter of subject and means. It differs from the other books as 
does the epic from tragedy—and spontaneity from will—it rejoins 
them at the core of the same myths. Malraux here obtains from the 
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events of History what he gets from dramatic constructions in The 
Royal Way or in Man’s Fate: reality offers him the same myths as 
does imagination. The descent of the wounded aviators has the 
same resonance as Perken’s march toward the Mois or the sharing 
of the cyanide (and the same as that of the Jmaginary Museum): 
the legendary language of men together confronting death. 

It must be said that this book closes a period of the author’s 
thought and political sensibility. Malraux’s work remains revolu- 
tionary, faithful to the myth of man rebellious, standing against the 
gods. (And Malraux remains, organically, a man of the left.) But 
Man’s Hope is the last work to utilize social revolution, in the Marx- 
ist sense, as the symbol of metaphysical revolt: the last which leaves 
Spartacus the task of incarnating Prometheus. At the time of its 
publication one could see in this book the sign of an adhesion—the 
choice (at least pragmatic) of a discipline which let Manuel oppose 
the Fifth regiment at the Negus’s barricades. Rereading it today, we 
have a different impression: the revolutionary myth flames up one 
last time, for the last time the dogma of the Revolution rises above 
the tireless waves of an infinitely perplexed, hopelessly antidog- 
matic viewpoint which is soon to swallow it up. Malraux takes 
leave of the single myth which could have mobilized us without 
any reservation: that of the lyric illusion, of vacation from life, 
of the hour when men can live by their hearts. This myth takes 
on the luster of things one leaves after having long loved them: 
whence the kind of joy, the adolescent fervor of the book. Dis- 
cipline, chosen against the lyric illusion, is accepted as one accepts 
death: the era of armies and parties succeeds the ardent mingling 
of hearts; the force that has destroyed the legend of revolution has 
no more place for the man who refuses to compartmentalize himself. 
The hope this book speaks of is in a sense a hope which has just 
died and to which it restores its youthful beauty before bidding it 
farewell. Hence the strange similarity between a work about politi- 
cal circumstance and personal accounts of an impossible or dead 
love, hence this glimmer of intimate joy, now lost, which is also 
that of Flaubert’s Sentimental Education. In another sense, however, 
the title retains its validity, its face turned toward the future. De- 
tached from our most passionately loved illusions, we are not given 
up to nothingness: the infinite possibility of destiny is before us. 


: Manuel’s life does not end when the novel does; History has not 


yet said its last word. In the eddies of this agile and sensitive mind 
which engulf the monument of an ancient myth, the future shapes of 
destiny already struggle to take on form. 


(Translated by Rima Drell Reck) 
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Woman’s Fate 


The twentieth century in France witnesses the gradual emancipation 
of woman and her literary downfall as a myth. It is perhaps the fate 
of the emancipated to lose part of the legend which they trailed after 
them. Poetical excuses are needed no more, for self-justification, by 
those wielding the power. Reality and myth clash in the open and 
literature normally records the struggle. Such conflicts are rich in 
literary possibilities. In a transitory state, sometimes clinging to the 
doubtful halo of her fable, wanting the advantages of her past with- 
out relinquishing those of her present, woman develops into a tan- 
talizing target for an antifeminist literature. In another vein, sen- 
sitive to the ambivalence of the modern Eve, Adam writes upon his 
literary garden “no trespassing” and a strictly male literature is born 
where female characters are but fleeting shadows. 

At first glance, André Malraux belongs to this last trend. In his 
work women are few compared to the number of unforgettable mas- 
culine characters. But this remark applies only to the novelist. As 
an essayist, Malraux has much to say about women, so much that an 
analysis of the theories expressed in La Tentation de l’Occident, 
“D’une Jeunesse européenne,” “Lawrence et I’érotisme,” “Laclos” is 
imperative in order to understand their impersonation in fiction. 

For Malraux, engaged in a reappraisal of Occidental values, Eu- 
rope is beyond all others the “land of women.” Alone amid the 
remnants of a Christian order, the European male, blinded by a sense- 
less individualism that hurls him towards the conquest of an uncon- 
querable world, has created love, Occidental style, as a means of self- 
elation or as protection against despair. The awareness of woman’s 
otherness helps him to justify what he believes to be self-knowledge. 
This attitude presupposes a universe which can be subdued and ap- 
prehended by man, starting from his cognizance of self. 

This, he argues, is an absurdity since man cannot know himself 
and consequently cannot know others. Man feels his oneness, he does 
not think it. Even in a state of madness he remains “one.” His self- 
representation falls more into the category of dream than of intellec- 
tion. Accepting the swarming phantasms of his imagination, man 
elaborates his own image and that of the world in a vision untouched 
by time, in close communion with the mysteriously elemental around 
him. The projection into others of a set of fantasies cannot be ra- 
tionally conceived. 

However, a spiritual invasion of the “other” is the goal of the 
European in love. God is dead and man wants to rob Him of all 
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His attributes. Just as man stood relating God and His creation, 
likewise woman is a link between man and his interpretation of reality, 

In the Tentation the Chinese Ling opposes to this obsession with 
the “all too human” the serenity of the Oriental and the delicate 
sensibility which allows him to merge with the cosmos, liberated 
from human bondage. 

Passion, whether accepted or fought, is for Ling akin to witch- 
craft or to a lethal sickness. It is an eternal wound which neither 
fulfillment nor reciprocity can heal. Love, as understood in Europe, 
cannot but be a mockery since man is tricked by the unknown in him 
into a delusive self-identification with the “other.” A woman’s soul 
cannot be possessed, and man’s impact upon woman can only be 
measured negatively by what she sacrifices, e.g., her religion or her 
better judgment. 

Thus the importance given to women in European society is inor- 
dinate: “Women are objects worthy enough of attention, possessing 
a predisposition to beauty, as does a work of art, and cut out for 
certain duties. The woman should be fertile and faithful if she is to 
be a wife, beautiful if a concubine, and skillful if a whore. Lascivious- 
ness is not at all desirable. It is enough that she be clever in serving 
her husband or in furnishing her lover with pleasant and varied di- 
versions.” One could immediately deduce from reading this quotation 
that if woman can be painted as “a thing of beauty,” she cannot be 
described from the inside, and accordingly is not a suitable subject 
matter. “Man and woman belong to two different species. What 
would you think of an author trying to portray the sentiments of a 
bird? That he is merely presenting us with an altered version of his 
own. That’s what we must think of the writer who speaks of woman’s 
sentiments.” 

Moreover, since the married woman’s lot it to be prolific and faith- 
ful, she will not appeal to the secret weakness in man: marriage and 
passion, completely antithetic, cannot be coupled in literature. Re- 
mains the courtesan, skilled and perhaps beautiful. A member of the 
“artisanat du plaisir,” she is not irreplaceable. Her success depends 
upon the perturbing qualities of her expressions and of her gestures. 
Deprived of magic, the courtesan has no necessity. Well trained 
young boys can do as well and most of the time better. 

Having thus neatly drawn the case against “I’Hamour,” as Mon- 
therlant spells it, Malraux proceeds to find a substitute for it and 
launches into a very subtle analysis of the components of eroticism. 
The physical technique of eroticism prevalent in the Renaissance has 
been superseded by the psychological technique, an achievement typi- 
cal of the eighteenth century. Thus eroticism has become individu- 
alized and cerebral. An idea might be more exciting than a specific 
gesture and yield more pleasure. An impossible dual personality is 
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always sought after by one partner, experiencing his own sensations 
and trying to imagine those of his fellows in the love-game. Con- 
straint then assumes an extreme importance, if not the primary im- 
portance in the relationship between man and woman, and involves 
sadism and masochism in a more or less normal degree as an added 
source of enjoyment. 

In his essay on Dangerous Acquaintances Malraux states that in 
that book which we suppose full of real passion, no character speaks 
as a being in love with the exception of Madame de Tourville who, 
once caught, will burst into really tragic lamentations. Hurt pride 
versus sexual desire, sexual desire versus hurt pride but subdued to 
it and exhibited in an efficient net of deceits and lies, wind up the 
nervous tension of the main protagonists, Valmont and Madame de 
Merteuil. Their actions are dictated by their intelligence and they 
operate as if men could be maneuvered through a knowledge of their 
foibles. Their problem is how to delude their victims into believing 
the unbelievable, a problem solved by cleverly built-up schemes. The 
book exemplifies an erotic concept based upon a mythology of the 
will manifesting itself under the softened form of persuasion instead 
of sheer strength: “There is eroticism in a book as soon as the idea 
of some constraint is added to the representation of physical love.” 
Laclos’ heroes came down from an “Olympe de intelligence” in 
order to deceive mortals. Will and sex are all the more united if sex 
is experienced in a violent manner, with an incentive deriving from 
a sense of sin anchored in the European man by years of Christian 
civilization. 

Consequently, the issue at stake is a rehabilitation of eroticism per 
se, of an eroticism purified of all the love scum which goes with it. 
Eroticism must be “une valeur” and the love myth replaced by a 
sexual one. 

One should pause a moment to remark that if in all his essays 
Malraux repudiates Western love and eroticism, he never bothers to 
define his new notion of woman, of eroticism. In his essays, his pro- 
gram is one of rupture and elucidation, not construction. Should all 
the ideas expressed in the various works be taken literally? Certainly 
not! La Tentation de l’Occident, which should be entitled Tempta- 
tion of the Orient, has not done away completely with a certain ro- 
manticism, and the description of the “place” of woman viewed by 
Ling, if Malraux’s heroes ever had any sense of humor, might be 
taken as “une boutade.” A distinction between wives and courtesans 
is in no ways characteristic of a refusal to cultivate the ego, that is 
to say of Orientalism. The Greeks had a similar pattern and, after 
all, in the sheltered layers of the French upper-class bourgeoisie 


(minus the “trained young boys”) one could find something almost 
equivalent. 
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In Man’s Fate May mentions the suicidal attempts of young 
Chinese brides in their wedding palanquins: “She was being forced 
to marry a respectable brute . . . They brought her in her red wed- 
ding gown, all covered with blood, the mother behind, a little stunted 
shadow, sobbing of course . .. When I told her the kid wouldn’t die, 
she said to me ‘Poor little thing! She would almost have been lucky 
to die!’ . . . Lucky. That tells more than all our speeches about the 
condition of women here.” Thus Ling’s statement is invalidated by 
May’s. Nevertheless, Malraux’s concern with eroticism is constant 
and the ideas expressed in the prefatory “Lawrence” or in “Laclos” 
are the same as in his youthful Tentation or “D’une jeunesse euro- 
péenne.” Over and over they center around the thought that erotic 
satisfaction or dissatisfaction comes from a desire to imagine the sen- 
sations of “the other.” 

How are we to avoid this longing to reach the other through sexual 
experiences? This, Malraux does not indicate. How are we to use 
sexuality as a new referential system? The remedy for the illness, if 
illness there be, we seem doomed never to know, or is it an un- 
avoidable cross to be borne by all, a part of the human absurdity? 

The impossibility of communicating with women is only matched 
by the impossibility of communicating with men. The discussion of 
the metaphysical grounds of Malraux’s postulate is irrelevant here, 
but had he stuck to it, he would not have written about men either 
and we know that, for him, paintings or sculpture embody more ART 
than any novel. Therefore the remarks about the foolishness of any 
attempt at describing women should also be taken with a grain of salt. 

This having been said, Malraux’s attempts at ordering a disorderly 
universe, as well as his pronouncements about eroticism, are made 
from a man’s point of view. Malraux in his essays really writes about 
Man’s condition and it is not very surprising that in his “Laclos” his 
attention converges upon Valmont, “Montesquieu galant et l’intel- 
lectuel du livre” when beyond all question “lintellectuel” is “une 
intellectuelle,” Madame de Merteuil. 

If one admits that the conflict between action and existence in a 
man’s soul is Malraux’s main preoccupation the problem of com- 
munication, and thus of description, becomes secondary, and if Mal- 
raux has no real heroines, it is not because of impossible communica- 
tion but because the realm of action in terms of violence and ad- 
venture is closed to women—and it is in terms of violence and ad- 
venture that Malraux searches for the solution of his self-made riddle. 


When Malraux started to write novels, his themes were ready. He 
only lacked characters for them. But in the first two novels, The 
Conquerors and The Royal Way, eroticism remains completely im- 
personal. In The Conquerors Garine, who is supposedly having an 
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intense erotic life, seems only to know prostitutes. However, at the 
end of the book, the woman (“une blanche”) looking for her hus- 
band or her lover among tortured bodies typifies the tenderness and 
ever-suffering love later developed in other novels. 

In The Royal Way, the opening chapter presents in dialogue form 
Perken’s notion of eroticism, closely related to Malraux’s at that time: 
“A man who’s still young can make little or nothing of—what’s the 
word for it?—-of eroticism. Till he’s turned forty, he humbugs him- 
self, he can’t get love out of his system. So long as he can’t see a 
woman simply as a vehicle of sex, but takes her sexual function as 
a mere incidental adjunct of her womanhood, he’s all for sentimen- 
tal love—poor devil.” To Perken, imagination makes up for every- 
thing, for the sex urges of youth teasing the memory of the middle- 
aged man. The consummate pervert is the man who does not need 
actual contact with a woman. This is, for Malraux, the sole perver- 
sion, since it only involves imagination. One should not know the 
woman one sleeps with as an individual, but take her as if she were 
the whole opposite sex. A woman he has not possessed is labeled 
an enemy by Perken. His eroticism, doomed to defeat, is one way 
of expressing his dissatisfaction with the human order, almost his 
hatred for it. A woman is an instrument to a bitter-sweet painfully 
pleasurable sensation based upon an imaginative confusion in the 
man’s mind of the she and the he. This is practised by the Indo- 
chinese through rites (so this mistake would not be strictly Occiden- 
tal—or is it a faulty interpretation on Perken’s part?). Wounded to 
death, knowing he is to die, Perken will try again his luck with 
women, not fearing this time the impotency which crippled him in a 
Somali brothel. 

The girl he chooses is a prostitute who appears beautiful and ar- 
dent. She experiences pleasure violently in a “self-centered passion”: 
“Never, never would he apprehend, never share, this woman’s sen- 
sations; never could the frenzy which thrilled her body be for him 
anything but a proof of the unbridgeable gulf between them. With- 
out love, there can be no possession.” So Perken is defeated as per- 
haps all men are defeated in love. Granting that what he wanted 
can be achieved, wouldn’t the singleness of the opportunity he allows 
himself and his chance partner doom the attempt to failure? The 
responsiveness of those girls should be more surprising to Perken 
than his lack of power to comprehend it. In a way, the prostitutes as 
he sees them are as artificial as were the “filles peintes” of a Cha- 
teaubriand or all the Chrysanthémes or Butterflies of another era. 
They are all sex in looks, walk or raptures; always the one-night 
companion of violent adventurers, highly poetical at times and may- 
be stereotyped. 

Perken had loved. Having replaced one by many, perhaps he was 
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only trying to fight the horrors of old age and death. He had lived 
with a woman, Sarah. When they both remarked she was getting 
old, they understood “what it means to be imprisoned in one’s own 
life.” Sarah must have been beautiful. She was a woman who knew 
much about life (she had been married to a Siamese prince) and 
nothing about death. She would have followed Perken, if necessary, 
to prison, but when left alone she slept with whoever caught her 
fancy. Perken did not mind. When she realized that her life com- 
pletely hinged upon his, she started loathing him. We have here a 
rapid sketch of an enduring relationship between husband and wife, 
whether sanctioned by law or not. In The Royal Way one can al- 
ready foresee Malraux’s parallel evolution: a lesser importance given 
to eroticism in direct connection with women (e.g., Malraux’s treat- 
ment of eroticism and terrorism) and a greater importance granted 
to the couple. 


In Man’s Fate, instead of a pair of demi-gods, we find an attempt at 
depicting the relationship of two real human beings, Kyo and May, 
whom we can contrast with another couple caught in the old erotic 
dilemma, Valérie and Ferral. But for the first time, in this erotic 
dilemma, the adventurer Ferral has a partner worthy of him, an in- 
dependent professional woman playing the same game. Valérie is a 
wealthy dressmaker, not mercenary (“not yet at least”). We take 
this parenthesis to mean that she does not despise men enough yet 
to require money as well as pleasure. She is fond of uttering apho- 
risms in Perken’s or Ferral’s style: “There is nothing more appeal- 
ing in a man than a combination of strength and weakness,” or “many 
women achieved their sexual excitement by appearing naked before a 
man of their choice and this was fully effective only once.” Proud 
and intelligent, her sincerity is “la sincérité de la seconde.” She 
knows women and she knows herself. 

She has a blurred face with a curved mouth and melancholy eyes, 
and when she does not smile she looks like a cat wanting to be petted. 
When she is not feminine, when she is not smiling, Ferral, though 
used to her change of expressions, feels he is going mad. Between 
them there is a state of undeclared war, “Sodome et Gomorrhe!” 
They are both aiming at triumphing over “the other.” 

Ferral proposes to snatch his victory by giving pleasure to Valérie, 
a pleasure equated with Christian shame or the “sens du péché— 
deeply felt together with gratitude for the infliction of this shame.” 
When he joins her in bed, he is eager to look at the expression his 
caresses summon on her face, “le visage de l'amour” dear to Pierre 
Louys’ Aphrodite. She tries to switch off the light twice and finally 
gives up to the surge of mounting sensuality, knowing she will want 
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to revenge herself upon him when she comes back from her momen- 
tary escape. 

Valérie’s attitude is very interesting because it reveals an anguish 
akin to Ferral’s. A rebel, endowed with a rich responsiveness, her 
sensuality must be of the passive sort, or else she would care little 
about light or its absence. Were she a more aggressive mistress, she 
would have, like Ferral, the power of inflicting “Christian shame!” 
For Valérie and for her creator, sensuality and passive voluptuous- 
ness are synonymous. In the nature of Valérie’s sensuality there has 
to be a masochistic element of which she is intellectually aware, which 
she despises, and probably still wants to enjoy. She has desired this 
sense of humiliation, felt by her as such in the dark, in order to be 
able to reassert her freedom, once the frenzy is over. What Valérie 
said about nakedness confirms her masochistic tendencies. She is a 
rebel, but only by halves. She “thinks” her rebellion but cannot live 
up to her own standards because nature has created a flaw in her 
system. Valérie, by sleeping with Ferral, tests her own mettle. She 
wants to prove herself but, with perhaps unconscious dishonesty, 
would admit darkness as a stratagem in self-deception. If Ferral 
were not exciting by the very challenge of his own flaw, i.e., his de- 
sire to violate the privacy of the “other,” Valérie, who could sleep 
with whom she wanted, would not have run the risk that Ferral 
represented. After all, he was no longer young, and for a woman like 
Valérie his legend was certainly no substitute for prowess. Only 
Valérie wanted to be loved, and to be loved by a Ferral would have 
meant victory for the one side of her which was defeated by him. In 
the revenge she took upon him, damaging as it might first have ap- 
peared, Ferral, had he not been blind, would have seen his victory 
confirmed. 

In a letter she wrote after having made a fool of him in public, 
Valérie reveals herself even more a champion of equality. She is 
aware of being a body, the only part of her he wants, but she is also 
aware of being a human being who cannot be committed to a man 
because she has slept with him. She confesses never having met “dif- 
ferent” men (this due to her ambivalent nature), but she protests 
against the role in which men cast her, obliging her to have whims 
and follies to be listened to, in other terms, obliging her to be what 
is understood by “feminine.” She protests against the lies, the delu- 
sions, the stupidity of the role. Implicitly she protests against the 
idea men conceive of her because of her sexual freedom. 

The letter is a plea for women, a defense of woman’s dignity, a 
good account of the ambiguity of modern woman’s status. However 
it would be wrong to make of Valérie a feminist propagandist, she is 
primarily interested in herself and could not be otherwise, being an 
adventuress, but she embodies a duality of which she is distinctly 
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aware. She is brave and, being aroused by Ferral, what could she 
do but be cruel? Loving Ferral would not have helped him and might 
have destroyed her. She intelligently teaches him a lesson he cannot 
learn, while admitting her own loneliness. Valérie is doomed be- 
cause, unlike the men she despises, she has not the recourse of fel- 
lowship with women. Hardened by her contempt, she probably 
would not recognize real concern were she to encounter it. More 
human than “la marquise de Merteuil” because of the cyclic nature 
willed upon her by André Malraux (her one acceptance of Ferral’s 
rule was not premeditated nor was pleasure made more exquisite by 
the idea of future revenge), Valérie is convincing as a character in 
spite of the small number of pages devoted to her. 


To these “irréguliers” are implicitly opposed Kyo and May, though 
there is another couple in Man’s Fate, that of Hemmelrich and his 
Chinese wife. She gave him enduring devotion and a son. Because 
of them, Hemmelrich cannot actively join his revolutionary com- 
rades and cannot shelter Tchen and his bombs, thus being deprived 
of the only dignity he covets: death. All he can do in life is to pre- 
vent his wife and child from dying and not inflict suffering upon 
her by deserting her. His wife and child murdered, he feels an atro- 
cious joy at his liberation, in spite of a sense of bereavement. He 
will only fiind himself later in his work in Russia. 

Hemmelrich and his wife are equal only in their predicament. They 
both are human wretches. He is tied to her by pity. The Chinese 
woman personifies the qualities of a wife, enduring devotion what- 
ever happens, with a blurred understanding of the tragedy taking 
place in her husband’s soul. She is a burden, but an unescapable one. 

Before indicating how May is portrayed, one must consider May’s 
husband, Kyo. Kyo is a man, not a superman, like Garine, Perken, 
or Ferral. Kyo does not wage a private war in life, is in no need of 
a separate peace and, for him, political action is not a self-administer- 
ed placebo against soul’s sickness. Kyo is a normal man, if such a 
man exists, intelligent, sensitive, well educated. 

When May first appears in Man’s Fate, she asserts herself as a 
militant and as a companion in what is most precious to Kyo: action. 
The physical details provided by the writer enhance this impression 
of comradeship. She wears a coat of a military cut which accentuates 
the virile features in her gait and face: large mouth, short nose, broad 
forehead. Her hair is drawn back so that it can be combed with ease, 
and she wears a beret. A doctor with two degrees, from Heidelberg 
and Paris, she appears to be balanced and efficient. Kyo, looking at 
her playing with a dog, “thought of Othello’s phrase, adapting it ‘O 
my dear warrior.’ ” 

Nevertheless, some feminine elements in May are presented to the 
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reader: a sensuous mouth, very bright eyes, high breasts and a sense 
of poetry subtly tinged with tenderness when she calls her Pekinese 
“little woolly dog” or “little rabbit.” May immediately establishes 
her “otherness” when she compares Kyo’s ideas about suffering and 
hers. For Kyo suffering is almost meaningless because it leads to 
death, whereas for her it evokes life, because of childbirth. 

At any rate, the proximity of suffering and death has induced her 
to sleep with another man, Langlen, that very afternoon. Her state- 
ment of the fact is prompted by a sense of honesty. Kyo is hurt, and 
the discovery of his suffering and anger, which he knows to be un- 
just, is all the more irritating. His jealousy imagines the exhilaration 
of the other man at having possessed her, and how debased she must 
be in his opinion. 

For May intercourse does not imply emotional surrender, but Kyo 
refuses to admit that another man might be as “enlightened” as he 
is, as liberal or perhaps as generous. Kyo feels separated from May. 
She is of another race, she is a woman. All their past memories do 
not bridge the gap, nor the things they did together. Like Ferral, 
who would have struck Valérie as a substitute for possession, but 
with different motives, Kyo wishes for any sort of contact with May. 
He would forget her in a frantic embrace, while finding in her arms 
solace for what she had done to him. 

As a wife, May accepts, tolerates and shares. She is all patience. 
For May only, Kyo is not the sum of his acts. She does not as- 
suage Kyo’s anxiety as Gisors’ son nor his loneliness as a combat 
cell organizer, but the torment of Kyo’s unknown half, though dearer 
to him, the Kyo of his own “reverie!” “Men are not my kind, they 
it is who look at me and judge me; my kind are those who love me 
and do not look at me, who love me in spite of everything, degrada- 
tion, baseness, treason—me and not what I have done or shall do— 
who would love me as long as I would love myself—even to suicide 
... With her alone, I have this love in common, injured or not, as 
others have children who are ill and in danger of dying.” And Mal- 
raux goes on: “It was not happiness certainly. It was something 
primitive which was at one with the darkness and caused a warmth 
to rise in him, resolving itself in a motionless embrace, as of cheek 
against cheek—the only thing in him which was as strong as death.” 

Nevertheless, two weeks later when May wants to go with him, 
and face danger with him, he refuses, alleging not his love for her, 
but his freedom. To go with him, she will agree to anything, even 
that she was wrong and did him wrong. But her prayer is of no 
avail. An inhuman distress assails her when she realizes that his 
very love, akin to hatred, mingled with sensuality and fighting with 
contrary feelings, separates him from her. Finally she gambles, pre- 
tending to accept his going alone, with the hope of placating him. 
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She does not want the protection he forces upon her as an insult. He 
leaves her, but comes back for her after a few steps in the Chinese 
town, offering her as a complete token of love his willingness to lead 
her to her death. 

At the time of death, Kyo’s only regret is that of deserting his 
wife, as if dying was a fault against her: “For more than a year May 
had freed him from all solitude if not from all bitterness.” The 
memory of their love has not lost any of its poignancy though death 
separates him from the living. Kyo experiences none of Ramon 
Gris’ disgust with Concha in Sartre’s short story “The Wall.” In an 
almost parallel situation, he only reflects with utmost tenderness that 
writing to her would make her cling to the past. He cannot write to 
her to forget him and he cannot write that she should love another. 

May is defenceless, once she has lost Kyo. She is used to death 
but not prepared for a death which touches the unknown in her. She 
has not the comfort of the rituals of any religion. She cannot, with 
Kyo, offer his death to dignity, because his life was not her own, but 
she dimly senses that she must accept it, enter in communion with 
it in an effort that she will later dedicate to Kyo. 

May represents Malraux’s attempt at describing a woman liber- 
ated from the “feminine” myth, liberated also from the European 
bourgeois tradition that curtails the development of a full personality. 
May, as Malraux dreams her, should be the embodiment of all wifely 
qualities without any of the nonsense formally attached to the court- 
ing of the enthroned slave, or without her being the nonentity who 
was supposed to be nothing but heart. May has been granted a head 
as well, with something more than “intuition,” so lavishly alloted to 
woman at the expense of real intelligence or even common sense. 
Malraux wants May to be real, free from the schemes and deceits 
which degrade Valérie, for example, free also from the obligations 
of having “whims.” She is a wife because, for Malraux, it is ob- 
viously in this role that a woman realizes herself. (Note the absence 
of “jeunes filles” in his works.) In a way, May as a character is an 
adventure in a virgin field. She represents the ideal of the times to 
come, a brand of woman which does not quite exist yet, at least on 
a large scale. 

Malraux, before Simone de Beauvoir, is perhaps the first writer to 
attempt such a portrayal. He fails because May is sketched rather 
than described, and because Malraux, willy nilly, cannot abstract 
himself from a number of accepted ideas. There is a discrepancy 
between the militant and the woman. May very conventionally places 
her love before her work, or at least it is the impression she conveys 
to us. Malraux has wanted her to be a partner, to believe in the 
“cause,” but in our eyes what counts for May is love. She acts for 
Kyo, not for an idea. Kyo is her spiritual leader and implicitly she 
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grants him intellectual superiority. As a tragic character, as a woman 
in love or in grief, May is touching. As a doctor and as a commu- 
nist, she somewhat lacks individuality. She is a composite of disparate 
elements. Some are inordinately important, others remain in the 
background. Her consciousness of being a woman, her desire for 
motherhood are much better expressed than her code of ethics, never- 
theless a novelty as far as woman’s psychology goes. The task of 
pondering upon the fascinating quality of May’s moral values is left 
to the reader. If she is physically described as a strong woman, her 
words too often betray her weakness. The May who deserves to be 
called “my dear warrior” is all the time superseded by the May who, 
as a woman, feels too tragically feminine. 

This unfortunate emphasis on the too easily detected features in 
May can be ascribed to Malraux’s conception of love. Love, some- 
times a help, is also a heavy burden. Hemmelrich’s Chinese wife and 
May must suffer from this point of view, which is a strictly male one. 
However, love is not a burden which stultifies but rather a source of 
guilt-complexes for the man afraid to be found wanting in love and 
the woman more simply fearing to be “in the way.” 


In Days of Contempt the main character Kassner, like Kyo saved by 
virile fraternity, has a relationship with his wife resembling in many 
respects that of Kyo and May. In solitary confinement, he imagines 
her to be dead and knows that were this true, his heart would bear 
an indelible scar. More fortunate than Kyo since he escapes death, 
he is spared the remorse felt by Kyo concerning May. When he is 
released he rejoices as if his wife had been set free and not he, a 
reaction that springs from the same feeling as Kyo’s. 

Back in Prague, he does not find Anna immediately. She is doing 
militant work among German exiles. When he returns to his house 
at night, she is there, lulling their child to sleep with poetical words. 

The scene is more elaborate and, since the mother is talking to 
her child, different in character from May’s little monologue with 
her dog, but the same quality of mood is present. Anna, who is in- 
telligent but has no profession, completely embodies comradeship with 
her husband and the motherhood for which May so longed. She is 
not a happy woman but she has shouldered her lot, accepted and 
even chosen it. In spite of her past anxiety for Kassner, who might 
not have come back, she wishes to be all joy for him, sister, mistress 
and mother. She even accepts his future departure and the return of 
suffering and longing which she cannot express in words, for all the 
imaginary dialogues she had with him during his absence. Both know 
that only contact will reunite them, later. 

Kassner is separated from her, and Anna senses it, by the intensity 
of her suffering and her very willingness to stand it and not to in- 
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terfere. He is separated from her by her love for him and his love 
for her as Kyo had been momentarily separated from May. When 
Anna speaks, like May, she is shy and a little afraid not to respect 
sentimental delicacy: “he realized once again how crude a man al- 
ways is in matters of love.” The weight of commitment vanishes 
away and Kassner, like Kyo, rediscovers the harmony of a couple 
that only Death can destroy. 

Anna is the last female character sketched by Malraux. In his 
subsequent books, women will be present, but always in the back- 
ground. The very special nature of Man’s Hope and Les Noyers de 
l’'Altemburg accounts for this silence. At any rate, Malraux had al- 
ready said all he had to say about woman’s bondage. 

ody, 
Surfeited with love at the beginning of his literary career, the one- 
night partners of his supermen, prostitutes or not, enjoy a superb 
animality somewhat at odds with what is really sought from them, 
but which never seems to fail. They have no existence of their own 
and are granted a separate identity only at the moment when they 
should lose it. The stumbling block of eroticism being the incom- 
municability between the two sexes the writer, in order to avoid 
voicing himself in his female characters, is reduced to experimental 
psychology, reporting only the reactions of these strange animals 
whose tongue he does not speak. Their reactions, as shown to us, are 
rather uniform, almost stylized. On the whole, compared with the 
tormented erotics whose beds they share, these girls are inordinately 
healthy. 

Valérie stands midway between these contented shadows and her 
more human sisters May and Anna. As a character, she is the most 
convincing of them all because she is a creature of protest. It is also 
as a creature of protest that May acquires some vividness. She 
defends her right to be treated as an equal, her right to perfect frank- 
ness, since she lives unsheltered as an equal and does not want to be 
forced into dishonesty through her womanhood. The problem is not 
carried to its conclusion for, in the general tragedy, there is no time 
for psychological hair-splitting. May yields to the mediocre in Kyo, 
to share the fate of that part of him which is essential to him. In a 
similar situation but without impending danger as an excuse, Clara 
Malraux’s heroine Bella in Portrait de Grisélidis saves her love by 
consenting to be sorry for an action she has no valid reason to regret. 
The “virile” May, revolutionary or not, would likely surrender her- 
self to her love for Kyo. In other terms the monster’s, madman’s, 
husband’s solitude is relieved by his wife, but the madwoman, if she 
exists in the wife, knows no solace beside that of reaccepting as a 
free choice the portion of life allotted her. 

May and Anna participate in their husbands’ action in a vicarious 
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way, in spite of May’s more personal share. May and Anna, aware 
of how their love imprisons their beloved, balance the scales with 
nobility, tenderness and self-denial, but love is only an accessory in 
Kyo’s and Kassner’s battle. Their business is with human brother- 
hood and human dignity and the art of being a man. May and Anna, 
though tragic figures, inevitably are limited. Touching and conven- 
tional, they refer to men as another species ignorant of childbirth or 
which does not know what waiting means. There is a great awkward- 
ness and a great tenderness matched with poignant artistic sincerity 
in Malraux’s quest for the primitive in his heroines. They resemble 
modern wooden statues with elongated lines. They are too perfect. 


In André Malraux and The Tragic Imagination, W. M. Frohock has 
pointed out the importance of the shaman’s experience pattern in 
Malraux’s works, with his withdrawal from the world, his novitiate, 
and his return to it. Though shamans are not exclusively male, if 
shamanism with its severe training or its supernatural gifts does not 
necessitate an abnormal man but a severely tried one, it almost un- 
avoidably implies an abnormal woman. Malraux does not depict any 
Cassandra and is the sort of man who abhors “soul-clamor” in a 
woman. An author whose vision of the world is measured by man’s 
suffering and his attitude in front of death, who wishes to translate 
into the realm of art man’s common destiny, has no time for the 
particular in woman, the eternal in her being most beautifully de- 
picted by the old Spanish peasant who, at the climax of Man’s Hope, 
props up the shoulder of one of the wounded men carried on a 
stretcher, whenever there is a difficult step. 
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The Royal Way 


In any discussion of Malraux’s fiction today, the work that is likely 
to draw the least praise is La Voie Royale. Gaétan Picon has bluntly 
called it “very inferior to The Conquerors: the most literary and least 
original of all his novels.”' W. M. Frohock, having noted that Mal- 
raux’s esteem for the book was so slight that he did not include it in 
the Pléiade edition of his novels, adds: “He is right.”* Other writers 
have been content to snatch a view from it here and there and con- 
sign the rest to silence. 

I confess to a feeling of something like personal injury when I read 
such estimates, because I have, for a long time, nourished a particular 
affection for the book. It was the first of Malraux’s novels that I 
read, and I read it at a very impressionable age; at that age when, as 
someone has said, there is no difference between a great book and a 
great act. The rebellious spirit of Perken and Claude seemed to me 
then good in itself. It demanded no specific cause and no justifica- 
tion. The quest upon which they embarked had the flavor of authen- 
tic adventure: its objective was always being lost from view in the 
excitement of the moment. It was a more fascinating adventure than 
fomenting a political uprising in Shanghai, because its ends—power, 
beauty, rarity, and mystery—were absolutely valid and untransferable. 
And too, there was enough heroic refusal in the despair and defeat 
of Perken to make the whole venture seem more than worth the risk. 

I have read The Royal Way a good many times in the intervening 
years. Some of its pages pall upon me a bit now. I think I under- 
stand rather better the nature and development of its intelligence. 
And to be honest, I suppose I must acknowledge that my response 
to it is much more subdued than it once was. None the less, the 
qualities that constituted, in my youthful eyes, a superior reality are 
still in the novel and are, I believe, precisely the qualities that Mal- 
raux wanted to have emerge from his story. They are, as nearly as I 
can tell, still the principal objects of his poetic vision. The glorious 
adventure, the solitary quest for the absolute, the refusal to be any- 
thing more or less than a hero (that is, a human victim sacrificed to 
Hera), the transmission of a sacred revolt to younger hands: these 
are elements of the Malraux myth. They are the irrational and vi- 
sionary part of the artist’s temperament, without which his intellectual 
capacities would be little indeed; for, as Malraux says, it is not the 


* Gaétan Picon, André Malraux, Paris, Gallimard, 1945, p. 105. : 
*?W. M. Frohock, André Malraux and the Tragic Imagination, Stanford Uni- 
versity Press, 1952, p. 37. 
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ability to comprehend reality that is creative: it is the power of trans- 
figuration brought to bear upon it.* 

In the course of his life, Malraux has sought to embody his myth 
—or bits of it—in a good many forms: in works of fiction, in essays 
on the psychology of artistic creation, in the lives of other men (Law- 
rence and Goya), and not least of all, in his own spectacular career. 
Nowhere, however, is that vision more completely in control, and 
nowhere does it find a figure more nearly expressive of its real self, 
than in The Royal Way. There, a dream becomes a story; but with- 
out losing the prestige of the dream. An atmosphere of hatred, re- 
bellion, and prophetic doom is evoked and sustained through cir- 
cumstances that might easily have been satisfied with something less 
furiously accusing. Words laden with suggestion—words like destiny, 
decay and death, world and time, act and will—are cast early upon 
the scene and left to fulfill themselves in the particularities of later 
incidents. And fulfill themselves they do, but never quite to the point 
of exhausting the poetic breath that accompanied their utterance. 

This priority of vision over reality is the primary reason for the 
book’s failure to achieve, in retrospect, the condition of art implied 
in Malraux’s later novels. Perken and Claude are not proper “Mal- 
raux heroes,” because they are not engaged in a frank combat with 
a corrupt society. They have not taken sides with anyone, but rather 
against the whole world. Claude has staked everything he has on the 
probability of finding valuable bas-reliefs in the Khmerian temples, 
and it is his intention, if he finds them, to haul them out of the jungle 
and sell them to the highest bidder. Yet it is not only, not even 
primarily, lust for money that brings him to Cambodia. It is his 
“thirst for eternal things,” his “need of the unknown,” his “obsession” 
with the East. The influence that Perken has gained among the un- 
subjected tribes of Cambodia and the army that he is trying to main- 
tain there are to serve no very clear purpose. He may use them to 
oppose any outside force that attempts to exploit the region, or, on 
the other hand, they may aid him in making some sort of bargain 
with the Siamese government. What he wants fundamentally is “to 
leave a scar on the map,” “to create a kingdom” without becoming 
a king. 

Such vagueness is not inappropriate to one who appears from the 
outset to be rather more than just a man. The “legend” of his life 
in the East passes from deck-chair to deck-chair, and the passengers 
speak in hushed tones of his “passion for domination” and his “sav- 
age power.” To Claude, Perken is immediately an object of fascina- 
tion. He contemplates his “indistinct form” outlined against the 
darkness of the African coast and superstitiously chases away a cat 


* Malraux par lui-méme, Paris, Editions du Seuil, 1953, p. 40. 
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that is on the point of crossing his shadow on the deck. He is drawn 
to him by an “anguished curiosity . . . as if he had prophetically seen 
his own destiny.” Perken, like Claude’s own fabulous grandfather, 
is a man “who has refused to live in the community of men” and has 
founded his “struggle” upon that refusal. His “weighty, enveloping” 
gaze reveals a “profound will,” an “essential indifference to the vanity 
of his own acts.” Standing before Claude, he is “so real that the 
acts of his past life fall away from him like dreams.” He and Claude 
are bound by no ordinary sentiments of friendship, but by “what is 
deepest in human beings,” by their “obsession with death.” They 
talk a good deal about death. As a matter of fact, no matter how 
their conversations begin, they always return to this one haunting 
subject. The more remote the possibility of dying, the more pre- 
occupied they are with death. 

This is not an exhaustive reading, but it represents the inescapable 
content of about a third of the novel. It is hardly necessary to insist 
upon the air of mysterious grandeur that surrounds Perken and, to a 
lesser degree, Claude. One might easily and reasonably say that what 
we are reading is the effort of a talented juvenile to project into a 
novel certain feelings he holds about man and life, but with no notion 
of how to lend them an air of plausible reality. Such a critique, 
however, becomes doubtful when The Royal Way is “placed” in Mal- 
raux’s work. Neither The Conquerors, which appeared two years 
before, nor Man’s Fate, three years after it, exhibits quite the same 
remoteness from the passions and struggles of ordinary men. The 
force of the Malraux myth is discernible in both those novels, but it 
is attenuated by a recognition of human ills more pressing and specific 
than the obsession of death and by hopes and ambitions more co- 
herent than that of leaving a scar upon the map. The myth is there; 
it simply does not appear in its naked glory as it does in The Royal 
Way. 

There is an even more pertinent reason for believing that the tone, 
atmosphere and theme of the novel resulted from deliberate choices 
rather than from lack of experience and artistic judgment. In his 
study of Malraux, Picon founds his picture of the artist upon what 
he calls his “encounter with history.” He says, in effect, that Mal- 
raux’s authentic art was born in, and nourished by, those movements 
of contemporary history in which the novelist participated either active- 
ly or through the engagement of his conscience. That is why he must 
pass very lightly over such a work as Royaume Farfelu and condemn 
The Royal Way as inferior and too “literary.” M. Picon makes a good 
case, and there is a great deal to be said for his notion of Malraux’s 
encounter with history. But, in those captivating notes that Malraux 
wrote in the margins of the book,‘ there is evident a much more than 


* These are published in Malraux par lui-méme. 
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casual effort to direct the critic’s attention to the irrational aspects 
of his own life and work, and to suggest to him that in these lies the 
secret force of his creation. 

For instance, beside Picon’s statement that “he wrote The Con- 
querors and Man’s Fate because he had participated in the revolu- 
tionary movements which were attempting to give Asia a new form,” 
Malraux queries: “But why did I go to Asia?”(p. 12-13) He vol- 
unteers no answer. To fill the silence, one might venture that it was 
a “thirst for eternal things” and a “need for the unknown” which 
took him there. M. Picon writes: “The events which gave his work 
its matter are events experienced, but outside himself. And it seems 
that he has neither had nor wanted any life but that of his own time.” 
Malraux notes: “But it is the obsession with other civilizations which 
gives to [my civilization], and perhaps to my life, their special ac- 
cent.”(p. 18-19) The word “obsession” comes frankly forth, and 
again it is Claude’s obsession with the Asian Chronicles and the 
temple ruins of Cambodia that it recalls. When Picon observes, with 
fortunate insight, that the events of history receive in Malraux’s 
hands something of the “irreality of nightmare, as if the poet were 
drawing them from his deepest and most intimate réveries,” Malraux 
pounces upon the line and writes: “Artistically, that is the whole 
question. We will come back to it.”(p. 20-21) And come back to 
it they do, several times, with Malraux insisting that, though the 
artist is obliged to furnish his universe with the events that he shares 
with other men, that universe is none the less the product of his 
transfiguring vision and must always betray some effect of irreality 
and dream. 

Finally, when Picon touches too lightly upon the word “adventure” 
(“The revolution, for Garine, represents hardly any more than ad- 
venture for Perken: it is ‘just some great action’”—p. 79) it calls 
forth a definition of the adventurer that might almost have had Per- 
ken as its object: 


The adventurer is, of course, an outlaw; the mistake is to 
think that he is only outside written laws, conventions. He 
is opposed to society insofar as it is the form of life; he is 
less opposed to its rational conventions than to its nature. 
Triumph destroys him: Lenin is not an adventurer. Neither is 
Napoleon . . . Lawrence would not be one if he had agreed to 
govern Egypt . . . Just as the poet puts in the place of an 
established relationship between words a new relationship, so 
the adventurer tries to substitute for the established relation- 
ship of things—for the “laws of life’”—a personal relationship. 
Adventure begins with alienation, in the course of which the 
adventurer will end up a madman, a king, or a rogue. It is 
the realism of make-believe.-—(p. 78, 80) 
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Far from being excluded from serious consideration—as it effec- 
tively is in Picon’s criticism—-The Royal Way, in the perspective of 
Malraux’s counter-criticism, assumes a position of commanding im- 
portance, for it appears to be a privileged expression of the particular 
“make-believe” that is the essence of his creation. This, of course, is 
not to say that the book is exempt from fault. Its visionary char- 
acter is not alone enough to sustain it. If a novel is to attain to the 
condition of art, it must achieve an aspect of structural firmness and 
establish some sort of coherence between the vision and what hap- 
pens in the story. In my judgment, Malraux accomplished this with 
conspicuous success. 

The significant fact about Perken’s past is that he is a former 
German become a Dane through the retrocession of Schleswig after 
the war of 1914-18. This initial alienation, together with his un- 
shakable resolve to employ his energies in the creation of a political 
structure, has produced the strange adventure in which he is engaged. 
One can surmise that such ideas were early inserted into the reality 
of his nation and appeared to him as the part he was to play in fur- 
thering its destiny. The circumstantial reality disappeared with the 
end of the war, the project remained. Seen in this light, his adven- 
ture is an attempt to recreate, somewhere and somehow, the lost 
reality. What he creates in the unsubjected regions of Siam and 
Cambodia is nothing more than a primitive military force; a nation, 
that is, reduced to its simplest factor. Nevertheless, he plays his role 
in it just as he would have done in the German empire. There is no 
seeking after personal power and glory in his venture. All he de- 
mands is that the force exist, and that he exist in and for it—and for 
a long time. 

When the story begins, Perken is facing the almost certain disinte- 
gration of the frail structure to which he has entrusted his life- 
project. This is a sort of death he has already experienced once be- 
fore, and it comes at a time when he is beginning to feel the decline 
of his physical strength and to know that his own end must be near. 
Thus, for the moment, his whole being is shadowed by the certainty 
of death. 

That shadow becomes an active menace as he and Claude proceed 
through the jungle. It lies underfoot in the gangrenous rot, is borne 
all about them by poisonous insects, and lurks just beyond the range 
of vision in the eyes of the savages who dog their footsteps. They 
have entered a world where man can have but one fundamental 
project: to stay alive and preserve the sense of his human difference. 
They find the temples and the bas-reliefs, but these betray an even 
more forceful evidence of death. These precious monuments of hu- 
man thought and industry, already once destroyed by men, lie well 
nigh obliterated beneath the rank jungle growth. To the savages who 
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traverse the wilderness, they are dead, meaningless ruins. Only for 
Claude, who knows the secret of their past, do they hold beauty and 
the memory of life. 

Finally, they find a man, one of their own kind, who has been so 
long caged and tortured by the savages that his human aspect has all 
but given way to that of brute beast. In a desperate gesture, Perken 
purchases the man’s freedom, but in doing so, he meets the cause of 
his own death. The last days of his life are spent hurrying to defend 
his “kingdom,” and he lives just long enough to see it collapse. 

Perken is an image of the mind of his civilization at a certain 
critical moment in its history. His situation is an image of the dilem- 
ma of that civilization when it sees the stream of its becoming fatally 
arrested. The choice that he makes, that of attempting to realize the 
projected destiny of his civilization alone and in artificially contrived 
circumstances, is tragic and absurd. To the callowest observer, his 
“nation” reveals itself as a hollow edifice, without meaning except in 
reference to the project it replaces. Even this slender significance is 
voided by the colossal evidence which overshadows it, the evidence 
of a world wholly indifferent to the very notion of human destiny. 
What Perken does snatch away from the world, the freedom and 
dignity of a man reduced to lifelong torture, is paid for with the 
sacrifice of his own life. But the sense of having chosen his own 
death is denied him. He dies as the world would have him die, slowly 
and absurdly, the moment of triumphant defiance already forgotten. 

This is properly a tragic theme, and to be understood and felt as 
such it demands the blunt certainty and the unobscured vision of fate 
that characterize Greek tragedy. In The Royal Way, Malraux gen- 
uinely approximated the thematic vigor of the original tragedy. By 
removing the notion of fate from the realm of accident, where it 
manifested itself to the Greek mind, and inserting it in the stream of 
time, he accomplished the transformation necessary to make it com- 
parably effective upon the mind of his own, historical, civilization. 

In the essential, the theme of The Royal Way is the theme of all 
Malraux’s novels. What most profoundly separates this one book 
from the others is the intense effort of its author to exploit exclusively 
and to the utmost degree the tragic possibilities of the theme. Garine, 
in The Conquerors, embodies the tragic intelligence of Perken, but 
his manifestation of it is oppressed by a number of circumstances. 
He is, first of all, a rather petulant youth who brings to the notion of 
alienation little of the irrevocable decision that it assumes in Perken. 
Although he knows that what he has created for himself is only “a 
state of things,” a paradoxical project without a future, the under- 
taking itself, unlike Perken’s, is laden with possibilities for most of 
the men who are involved in it. The tragic sense of life is conveyed 
to him principally in the bitter struggles of men against men. He 
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never clearly sees the world as the enemy of man, and so he has no 
ground upon which to display the hybris of Perken. Not only is 
Garine’s stature as a hero reduced by these differences: the intention 
of the book is to the same degree unfulfilled. 

In the two long novels that came after The Royal Way, the tragic 
theme is openly and intentionally played in counterpoint to the theme 
of faith, hope, and charity. The resultant meaning is necessarily 
complicated and rendered less certain by that addition. The only 
figure who really gives body to Perken’s intelligence of life is Garcia, 
in Man’s Fate. He accepts an active role in the defense of justice, 
knowing that his choice is a tragic one, that every action, once elected, 
begins to reveal its own fatalities, and that, in the end, the world 
holds nothing but oblivion for man. But Garcia’s knowledge is com- 
municated mainly in one conversation, and it alters little the prevail- 
ing atmosphere of warm fellowship and confidence in the future. 

With Les Noyers de l’Altenburg, the universe of The Royal Way 
reappears for a moment. The situation of Vincent Berger rather re- 
sembles Perken’s: his life, too, begins in a territory that has been 
separated from the dream of national destiny. He embarks upon an 
adventure whose goal leads him to remain isolated for many months 
from men of his own kind. In his solitude, he discovers the world’s 
ageless indifference to the stirrings and strivings of men. He experi- 
ences the bitter injustice of death and participates in a gigantic re- 
volt against the horror of human suffering. But Vincent Berger is not 
a tragic hero. He retreats and survives and bears with him through- 
out the mythical figure of a “fundamental man” who is, if not the 
conqueror of the world, its consistent and indomitable challenger. 
For that reason, whatever his resemblance to Perken, he cannot quite 
replace him. He is a similar but profoundly different creation. 

The Royal Way is a moment in the total vision of human reality 
evoked in Malraux’s fiction. It is an essential moment, the clarity of 
which illumines the entire work and renders much of it less obscure 
than it might otherwise be. It is the inescapable and unalterable portion 
of that structure which I have called the Malraux myth. The means 
of its creation are those most nearly appropriate to that nightmarish 
quality which Picon recognized in every telling of the tale. The ob- 
sessive outpouring of prophetic language and imagery in the early 
pages of the novel offends more by its excess than by its presence, for 
tone is an inevitable, albeit superfluous, product of story-telling. But 
such imperfections always have transcendent significance, and when 
they proceed from a great mind they assume the importance of revela- 
tion. What is disclosed in this instance is the overmastering power 
of the vision in the mind of the artist. His secret is blurted out before 
the appointed moment—perhaps because it was too great and too 
terrible to hold. 
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Three Speeches 


Every man endeavors to think his life. 


The Soviet Union must be expressed; yes, the immense inventory of 
sacrifices, heroism and tenacity must be established. But take care, 
Comrades, for—as America has shown us—to express a powerful 
civilization does not necessarily mean to create a powerful literature, 
and here in Russia it will not be enough to photograph a great epoch 
in order to bring to birth a great literature. 

Art is not an act of submission, it is a victory. 

The victory of what? 

Of emotions and the means of expressing them. 

Over what? 

Over indifference, almost always; and, for artists, over logic. 

Marxism is the consciousness of the social; culture, the conscious- 
ness of the psychological. 

To the bourgeoisie which said, “the individual,” communism will 
answer, “man.” And the cultural password that communism opposes 
to those of the greatest individualist epochs and which, in Marx, links 
the first pages of his German Ideology with the last rough drafts of 
Das Capital, this password is: “More consciousness.” 

It would take too long to define what consciousness represented for 
the classical Russian novelists. Their soundings of man nearly always 
served to expose the contradictory and unforeseeable factors in him. 
When a Tolstoyan hero walking through the frozen night discovers 
that the cold undermines his love, when Raskolkinoff discovers that 
the murder that should have brought him power brings him solitude, 
what are the two novelists doing? They are substituting an empirical 
for a logical fact, and as there is no real logic in psychology, but only 
imitation, they substitute a discovery for an imitation. 

If you love your classics so much, that is first of all because they are 
admirable; but do they not offer you, also, a richer and more con- 
tradictory notion of psychological life than that of Soviet novels; and, 
psychologically, do you not sometimes find Tolstoy more up-to-date 
than some of yourselves? The rejection of the psychological, in art, 
leads to the most ridiculous individualism. For every man endeavorg 
to think his life, whether he would or no; and the rejection of the psy- 
chological means, concretely, that he who has thought best about his 
life will keep his experience to himself, instead of passing it on to 
others. 

Dukes and picklocks listened to Shakespeare together. At a time 
when Westerners no longer gather except to laugh bitterly at them- 
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selves as they contemplate the figure of Charlie Chaplin, and when 
so many of our best artists write for phantoms or for men yet to 
be born, you, similar and nevertheless different, like seeds, are here 
building the civilization from which the Shakespeares arise. May 
they ‘not be stifled under photographs, however beautiful! The world 
expects of you not only the image of what you actually are, but of 


what transcends you. Soon you only will be able to give this to the 
world. 


Rejoinder to the Sixty-Four 


I will not dwell on such notions as “the forces of disorder and anarchy,” 
which no doubt set up the radiant order of the Caucasian caves against 
the baffling disorder of the five-year plans. 

You speak, reactionary intellectuals, of “some savage tribes leagued 
in behalf of obscure interests.” Assuredly, it is the Ethiopians who 
actively advance their interests, in this case; go just a little further, 
and it will be they who seek to civilize the Italians. I will dwell but 
lightly on the irony, insult or calumny inflicted by those who follow 
you on people who, in defending themselves, have applied no other 
principles than your own. This example of taste might tempt the 
Ethiopians to put up notices reading: “Kill, do not spit.” This would 
be all the more advantageous, since you are always forced to annex 
the martyrs after you have extolled their executioners, for men never 
succeed in denying their real feelings, and in other circumstances you 
have laid claim to every Joan of Arc, whom you would have burned, 
as did the King of England, and allowed to be burned, as did the King 
of France. 

I will dwell rather more on your notion of a Europe grouped around 
a Latin order. For some years already you have seen in this the 
salvation of the West. But this Latin order, to which you would 
tirelessly entrust the destiny of Europe, has tirelessly proceeded to 
wreck it! In Shanghai, in Singapore, in Manila, what does the “West” 
mean? On the one hand, England and the United States, the Protes- 
tants. On the other, the Soviets. And all your ideology amounts only 
to promising us that a victorious Italy will become perhaps, one day, 
what the England you detest has been for the last 150 years. 

Of the western culture whose prestige in the world you would 
Jnaintain, the world knows nothing. In its eyes, the West is every- 
thing which is not yourselves. Japan was fascist before you were. 
And, for all the others, you know well that France is not Racine, but 
Moliére; not Joseph de Maistre, but Stendhal; not the fascist poets 
under Napoleon III, but Victor Hugo; none of the eleven academicians 
who have signed your manifesto, but André Gide and Romain Rolland. 

The degree to which you can use the word “culture,” you are in- 
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debted for that to everything you reject: you can speak of culture 
because victory is accompanied today by a shadow of the democratic 
urges that have triumphed in the home countries. Not forgotten are 
the methods used by the Spanish regime in civilizing the Peruvians. 

The achievements of western technology are evident. But if tech- 
nical superiority implies the right of conquest, the United States should 
first of all conquer Europe. And these technical conquests, to the 
extent that they are really useful to a country, are often better applied 
by salaried western specialists than by officials whose race scarcely 
provides them with the opportunity to work better; and, quite ex- 
tensively, with the right to work less well. 

Colonization in actual fact is less simple than it at first appears. 
The general procedure is to compare an Asiatic or African country 
at the time of conquest with its state of development many years later. 
But the valid comparison is not Cochin-China under Napoleon III 
and today, but Indo-China and Siam, Morocco and Tunisia, Baluchi- 
stan and Persia. Not to mention a country which, round about 1860, 
seemed in imperious need of being civilized: Japan. 

It is clear that, by the very terms of your ideology, what you call 
becoming civilized means being europeanized. Let us not argue the 
point. But what peoples today are being europeanized most rapidly? 
The very countries you do not control. In Morocco, Tunisia, Tripoli- 
tania, India, Moslem women go veiled. No Turkish women do. What 
is the one country where a mandarinate still survives? It is neither 
China nor Japan, but Annam. A free Siam is trying to wipe out what 
is preserved in Cambodia and Burma. And the Siamese hospitals, 
managed in part by salaried whites, are just as good as those in Cam- 
bodia, but these latter do not harbor one tenth of the unfortunates 
they should care for, since we utilize the local priests to maintain 
every prejudice that prevents sick folk from going to hospital. In the 
technical domain the world is being europeanized, but not more rapidly 
in the colonies than in independent countries—less rapidly. 

At the very moment when Abyssinia asks for specialists, it is sent 
cannons. If it emerges victorious, it will be neither more nor less 
europeanized than if it is conquered. 

To kill multitudes of people is one way of getting them into hos- 
pital, but not necessarily the best way. What a paradise the colonies 
would be, if the West were to build hospitals for all those it has killed, 
and gardens for all those it has deported! 

The choice must be faced. Either work confers no political rights, 
and western civilization gives the right to salaries and nothing more. 
Or work does give political rights, and then you must immediately 
establish soviets in France, for everyone from the technical specialist 
to the worker. 


So much for the facts. Let us turn to ideology. You oppose what 
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you call the western traditions of Rome to what we defend and you 
call fictions. 

Very well, fictions. But the two Romes you boast of, they also were 
given to the world by a series of fictions. By assembling in a cathedral 
two thousand decrepitudes, at long last two thousand living men were 
made out of them. It is not sure that confidence always raises men 
from the ground, but it is certain that distrust stretches them out on 
it for ever. No civilization—not even a barbarism—is strong enough 
to snatch from men the myths that are the oldest human force; but 
barbarism is what sacrifices men to myths, and we want a civilization 
that shall subordinate myths to men. 

Civilization consists in putting the strength of men, as effectively as 
possible, at the service of their dreams, not in putting their dreams 
at the service of their strength. 

Do you attack the economic sanctions that France has agreed to 
enforce, because of what antique Rome bequeathed to western civiliza- 
tion? What Rome handed on to western culture was not its fragmented 
empire, nor the endless series of local wars that turned all the West 
into a wilderness, but the Roman law that put an end to them. Not 
war, but the regulation of war. The voice that indistinctly covers 
your Own voices, in this debate, is the very voice of ancient Rome. You 
know how Roman law is defined: faithfulness to pacts. 

Finally, let us consider your central idea, this “very notion of man— 
to which the West owes its historical greatness along with its creative 
virtues.” 

We must first make clear what we are talking about. The historical 
greatness of the West has a meaning only for a restricted number of 
centuries. Charlemagne is a rather minor emperor compared to Gen- 
ghis Khan, or to Timur who owned half Asia, and whose troops crushed 
in two days the Turkish army that nevertheless pushed on to Nicopolis 
and routed the Christians. When Marco Polo found a town of over 
one million inhabitants in China, he had no longer a very lofty opinion 
of Venice. In the 16th century, what was the court of the Valois kings 
compared to those of the Persian monarchs and of the emperors of 
China and Japan? Paris was still a huddle of alleys when Persian 
architects traced the wide avenues of Ispahan with their four rows of 
trees, and designed a royal square as large as the Place de la Concorde. 
Even Versailles is a small-scale undertaking, when measured against 
the forbidden city of Pekin. Yet within one hundred years all had 
changed. Why? 

Because the West made the discovery that the most efficient use 
of the intelligence was to conquer, not men, but things. 

No civilization, white, black or yellow, ever began with the war- 
rior. It began when the legislator or priest set out to civilize the war- 
ior, it began when argument asserted its supremacy over brute fact. 
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Every civilization implies the awareness of and respect for the other; 
the new factor was not, indeed, that man had been set free—he still 
is not free—but that one day, clearly, he might be. And a parallel 
development was the realization that more could be gained through 
publicizing acquired knowledge than by concealing it. The creative 
virtues of the West, reactionary intellectuals, were born from the 
destruction of what you defend. From the weakening of the hierarchy; 
from the end of the old social system, so much less “western” than 
our own, so much closer to Asia! Your desire for hierarchy is not of 
the West, it is not even Rome—it is India. 

The struggle of the West against Asia, in any age whatsoever, is the 
struggle of a less fully developed hierarchy against a more rigorous 
one. Asia has nothing to learn from us about order, even internal’ 
order. Before it attains to the structure of Chinese society, Italy re- 
quires two hundred years. It was not the Jesuits who opened the 
door of the yellow empires, but the machine. The West did not invent 
order as a value, it invented the basic value of the act which ceaselessly 
transforms order. To this it owes what you call its historical greatness: 
to the fact that for man the object of strife is no longer man alone, 
that it has set the engineer above the soldier, that, from Descartes 
to Marx, the West looked with the eye of the ancient sage on the in- 
finite world of things alive and dead, and resolved to reduce them 
to its own dimensions, to transmit them, to place them at the disposi- 
tion of all who could assimilate them. The West invented the civiliza- 
tion of quantity, in a world that had hitherto known only the civiliza- 
tion of quality. And our role now is to give quality to men as, after 
the blood-spilling and the famine, the task was to open in Moscow 
the libraries that were being burnt in Berlin. 

I care little about traditions. But the creative virtues of the West 
almost imperceptibly prepare the way for the free man. A universe 
is being created by the fusion of its elements, as France was by the 
fusion of its provinces, and not by their hierarchization. On the yon- 
der side even of a world transformed, these virtues will still prove 
capable of meeting with man, who will derive nourishment from them 
as formerly he was nourished by his suffering. But greater than all 
that has shaped him is man himself, man no longer a privilege, man 
composed of all that abjures you and negates you. 


Our Cultural Heritage 


One day I received the visit of a man who had spent several years 
in jail. He had sheltered anarchists on the run. He was an intel- 
lectual, and he spoke to me of his reading. “Actually,” he said, “there 
are only three books one can bear to read in prison, The Idiot, Don 
Quixote and Robinson Crusoe.” 
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After he had left I wrote down this sentence, which had 
aroused my interest, and tried to understand the reasons for his 
choice. I noted that, of the three writers mentioned, two, Dostoevski 
and Cervantes, had gone to prison, and the third, Daniel Defoe, to 
the pillory. All three wrote the book of solitude, the book of the 
man who once more discovers alive, absurd men—men who can live 
in forgetfulness of the fact that somewhere prison cell and pillory 
exist. And all three wrote of the counterpart of solitude, the re- 
conquest of the world by the man who returns from hell. “The ter- 
rible force of humility,” wrote Dostoevski. But the terrible force, 
also, of the dream, and the terrible force of work. But what mat- 
tered was to possess the world of solitude, to transform into a con- 
quest for the artist, into the illusion of a conquest, for the spectator, 
all that had been merely endured. 

With the utmost brutality, tragedy propounded the problem that 
each of us confusedly sets himself. Art lives because its function 
is to let men escape from their human condition, not by means of 
an evasion, but through a possession. All art is a way of possessing 
destiny. And the cultural heritage is the totality, not of works that 
men must respect, but of those that can help them live. 

Our heritage is the totality of the voices that answer our questions. 
And imprisoned or free civilizations, like free or imprisoned men, 
rearrange the whole past that is subordinated to them. 

A nation’s artistic tradition is a fact. But the subordination of 
the works to the idea of a tradition is based on a misunderstanding. 
The persuasive force of a work does not reside in its totality, but 
in the difference between it and the works that preceded it. Giotto 
is a primitive in our eyes, but for his contemporaries his paintings 
were “truer than life.” This was so, not because of their totality, but 
because of Giotto’s new achievement as compared with Byzantine 
painting. The decisive language of the work of art is its significant 
difference; every work is born as a difference and gradually becomes 
a totality. Thus, to judge of a work in relationship to a tradition 
is always to judge of a difference in relationship to a series of totali- 
ties; and the fact of this series’ existence does not in the least pre 
judge the way in which the achievements making up the life of the 
contemportary art around us will be arranged by comparison with it. 

Men are not so much attuned to their heritage as their heritage 
is attuned to men. The order embodied in every heritage depends 
on the will to transform the present—but this will is itself bounded 
by a certain futility. Watteau’s tuberculosis forced him to abandon 
Rubens for the dream of his Fétes galantes, whereas Chopin’s forced 
him to compose his lacerated music. Joy or misfortune, it is the 
artist’s personal destiny that makes him cry out, but it is the world’s 
destiny that chooses the language of his outcry. 
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First I should like to convey more precisely within what kind of 
fatefulness our will may take effect. 

Under the term “art” we envisage two rather different activities. 
One of them I shall call rhetoric—the art of the hellenistic, Renais- 
sance or modern artist—in which the work, counting for less than 
the artist, counts because of what the artist represents. In the other— 
the art of the Middle Ages, Egypt or Babylon—the artist counts for 
less than what he represents. In the first, what is important is the 
presence of the artist; in the second, it is the thing represented. This 
usually depends on the supreme value attributed to the thing repre- 
sented: how can a sculptor feel himself to be an artist, in the modern 
sense of the word, when making a crucifix, if he believes that Christ died 
to save him? Niobe’s tears concern only herself, and the artist can 
without difficulty make them his own; the grief of the Virgin concerns 
all men. If the antique sculptor is to appear, the Christian sculptor 
must disappear. 

He is not less great for having disappeared. And we place the 
artist who did not regard himself as such no less high than the other. 
It matters little how the artist saw himself. All that matters—for 
several millenia now—is that he should be out of sympathy with 
the world of forms imposed on him, that he should have the urge 
to modify it, that he should seek to achieve his own truth against 
it. Whether it be in Athens, Chartres or Lincoln. But for centuries 
—although, in my opinion, the creative act has remained essentially 
the same—art has lost its will to attain to truth in favor of the will 
to ensure the personal presence of the artist. In art, we do not be- 
lieve in a Christ present in the wood, but in the art object called a 
crucifix. What mattered in the statue of a saint was the saint; what 
matters in a Cézanne is Cézanne. Now the art of the masses is 
always an art of truth. Little by little the masses have ceased to 
approach art, to meet with it on the flanks of the cathedrals; but 
today it happens that while the masses no longer go to art, tech- 
nological fatality brings art to the masses. 

This is equally true of democratic countries and of fascist or 
communist countries, though not in the same way. In the last thirty 
years each of the arts has invented its printing press: radio, cinema, 
photography. The destiny of art proceeds from the unique and irre- 
placeable masterpiece, which is sullied by reproduction, and passes 
on, not merely to the reproduced masterpiece, but to the work so 
expressly made to be reproduced that there no longer is an original: 
such is the film. And it is the film that coincides with the totality of 
a Civilization, being comic with Chaplin in capitalist countries, tragic 
with Eisenstein in communist countries, and martial, soon, in fascist 
lands. 


Need I stress the importance of the photo in the history of the 
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plastic arts? The only acceptable photographs being in black and 
white, those paintings essentially based on drawing, as were the 
Italian, had their excellences powerfully accentuated, while paintings 
were neglected in which color is all (stained glass), and paintings of 
strong but unvarying design, which evolve in the realm of color 
(Byzantine painting), were both praised and not properly recog- 
nized. The cultural heritage of the plastic arts is imperiously bound 
to its capacity for reproduction. Need I stress, as W. Benjamin has 
done, the transformation that occurs in the nature of artistic emo- 
tion when it moves from the contemplation of the unique object to 
a casual or violent surrender before a spectacle that can be renewed 
an unlimited number of times? No one imagines it can be the same 
thing to read an epic or to listen to a Greek bard. Eloquence, above 
all, is the means at the bard’s disposition, and it is printing that 
demands eloquence of the poet. 

In our day, the artist’s awareness of his creative act is once again 
being modified. For my part, I welcome the rebirth in all men of a 
communion in the basic domain of human emotions. Humanity has 
always sought its unknown language in art, and I am happy that 
our role should sometimes be to make men conscious of their own 
greatness or dignity, of which they had been unaware; I am happy 
that, by our art or the future transmutations of our art, we can 
extend this awareness to an ever larger number of men. The photo- 
graph of a Rembrandt leads to Rembrandt, the bad painting does not. 

It matters little whether this pleases or distresses us. What does 
matter is that this new fact is basic to the transmission of our 
cultural heritage which, because of this transmission, changes in 
character. 

Let me make myself clear: I would not defend the old chimera 
of an art directed at and subordinated to the masses. As this idea 
means merely to vulgarize the art of an individualist, bourgeois 
civilization in order to build the art of a new civilization, it is on a 
par with the idea that gothic art is obtained by vulgarizing Roman 
models. Art obeys its own inherent logic, and this is all the more 
unpredictable since it is the role of genius to discover it. In sculp- 
ture, the 19th century ends with the great baroque artist Renoir, 
and the skyscrapers begin with Cézanne, but no logic could have 
enabled one to foresee Cézanne’s style. 

The transformation of the European cultural heritage during the 
19th century depends on the discovery of the multiplicity of the 
arts, and on the will to search out, in a work of art, its positive 
character. In the 18th century the West disdained gothic sculpture, 
for it saw, not its forcefulness of expression, but only the absence 
of classical expression. We are far from having entirely discarded 
this negative view of a part of our heritage, and it is obvious that to 
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like everything is to like nothing. But at least we know that an art 
that does not help us to live may nevertheless help other men, and 
in the museums we have come to respect the slumbering presence 
of these future passions. 

In approximate terms it might be said that, in art, the 16th century 
discovered history, and the 19th century geography; to these annexa- 
tions in space must now be joined an annexation in depth. First the 
English went to Athens; then the Parthenon statues came to London; 
and today Athens and the Parthenon, via the weekly paper and 
cinema, enter every English home. Even if the present-day relation- 
ship between the artist and the world should remain unaltered (which 
I doubt), the very development of all cultures, not only in the West 
but all over the world, would add a new language to art. It is at 
this point that our will comes into play. 

The techniques which more and more are thrusting the western 
arts on the masses are not doing so haphazardly, but in the same 
direction as these masses’ own ideology is taking them, whether this 
be clear or confused. And not toward what is lowest in the ideology, 
but always towards what is best. I will not say that the action of a 
regime may not encourage negative or contemptible elements among 
the masses, but I do say that the artist cannot create a work unless 
he himself has come upon the positive and creative element of exalta- 
tion. The transformation of our civilization, like all major changes, 
makes the artist uneasy because it demands total discoveries of him, 
it forces him to have genius. But I believe that the crowd may have 
a fecundating effect on the artist, because from it the artist takes only 
its capacity for communion. It has been said too often that it brought 
forth its own madness, too seldom that it also brought forth its own 
greatness: what the crowds succeeded in grasping, as they listened 
to the archbishops of Canterbury, how many of the individuals in 
these crowds would have understood it if they had been alone? The 
mass bears in itself its fecundity as well as its sterility, and it is one 
of our tasks to constrain it to fecundity. 

What is the positive element in fascist movements? The exalta- 
tion of essential, irreducible and unvarying differences: the race or 
nation. In National-Socialism, there is both national and social; yet 
we are not unaware that the best way to bring about socialism is 
not to shoot socialists, and that the really serious word here is “na- 
tional.” It is on this that fascism bases its real thinking, on this that 
it must found its cultural heritage, on this that it must found the 
development of its art. 

But fascist ideologies, by their very nature, are fixed and particu- 
larist ideologies. Liberalism and communism are at odds on the 
question of the dictatorship of the proletariat; but they agree about 
values, since the dictatorship of the proletariat is, in marxist eyes, 
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the concrete means of bringing about real democracy—every political 
democracy being a deceit until it is based upon an economic democ- 
racy. Our first line of demarcation with respect to values (and this 
is the issue that has brought us together) would appear to me to be 
this: in the movement that is bearing knowledge, and works of art, 
to ever greater numbers of men, our aim is to preserve or create 
anew, not stable, particularist values, but dialectical, humanist values, 
Humanist because they are universalist. Because, myth for myth, 
we desire neither German, nor Teuton, nor Italian nor Roman, but 
man. 


I have always been impressed by the inability of the fascist arts 
to represent anything except the clash of man against man. Where, 
in fascist countries, is any equivalent of the Soviet films, those na- 
tional novels of a new world? For a communist civilization, which 
entrusts to the collectivity the means of production, can make the 
transition from civilian to military life, whereas a fascist civilization, 
which has maintained the capitalist structure of the economy, does 
not allow this. Between the member of a kolkhoz and a soldier of 
the Red Army there is no difference in nature, as seen by the artist 
and by themselves they belong to the same vital order. Either of 
them may adopt the other’s function. But between a soldier of the 
Sturmabteilungen and a German farmer there is a difference in na- 
ture. One exists within capitalism, the other outside it. Real, dis- 
interested, genuinely fascist communion can be found only within 
the military order. Thus it is that fascist civilization tends, in its 
last stage, to the total militarization of the nation. And fascist art, 
where it exists, tends to the estheticization of war. Now the enemy 
of the soldier is another soldier, is a man. Whereas, from liberalism 
all the way to communism, man’s adversary is not man, but the 
earth. It is in the conflict with the earth, in the exaltation of man’s 
victory over things, that there has developed one of the West's 
strongest traditions, from Robinson Crusoe to the Soviet film. Re- 
solved to fight, if that is the only safeguard for the meaning we would 
give our lives, we refuse to make of combat a basic value; we seek 
a type of thinking, a structure of government, a heritage and a hope 
that issue out on scenes of peace, not war. In the most serene peace 
there is enough of struggle, tragedy and exaltation for centuries 
of art. 


These are the primary reasons in whose name the French section 
‘announces its support of the project that has been presented here. 
To maintain our human heritage is one of our noblest tasks—and it 
is clear that this project is not sufficient in itself. But it implies both 
a diffusion of knowledge and a confrontation. Thus it points in the 
same direction as does our own activity. For what the West calls 
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culture has been, before all else, for close to 500 years, the pos- 
sibility of a confrontation. 


I have said that every heritage emerges on our own will. But our 
will, like that of the creative artist at the moment preceding the act 
of creation, is both intense and obscure. It is by each day’s act 
of will that a civilization gives the past its particular form, just as, 
with each new touch, the painter modifies his whole picture. And 
nothing would be more dangerous—especially for those among us 
who are revolutionary writers—than to attempt to replace the pres- 
ent, mortal heritage by a heritage foreseen by an abstract logic. A 
civilization confronting the past is like the artist facing the art works 
that have preceded him. He attaches himself to one or other of these 
great works in museum or library, to the degree that it enables him 
to realize more fully his own life work. The objects that are called 
beautiful change, but men and artists always call beautiful whatever 
enables them to express themselves better and to transcend them- 
selves. Man is not subordinated to his heritage, but his heritage to 
him: antiquity did not create the Renaissance, the Renaissance 
created antiquity. Whenever man reconciles himself with God, at 
Reims or Bamberg, whenever Christian dualism slackens, in the 
twelfth, thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, in France, Italy and 
Germany, antiquity reappears. When Nicolas von Cues can see in 
Christ the perfect man, the resurrection of the antique figures is 
close at hand. Where hell remains, there is no antique: the Spanish 
Renaissance goes directly from the gothic to the baroque. But where 
hell disappears, the antique appears once again. In Reims or As- 
sisi, in order that the face of Venus might return, the first smile 
had to appear again on the gothic statue. 


Every civilization, in this respect, resembles the Renaissance, 
and constructs its own heritage of everything in the past by means of 
which it can transcend itself. The heritage is not bequeathed, it is 
won by conquest. But the conquest takes place slowly and in un- 
foreseeable ways. Let us not ask for a civilization made to order, any 
more than for an art work made to order. But we may ask each 
one of us to become aware that the choice he has made, out of this 
past—out of what had been the limitless hope of man—is a measure 
of his appetite for greatness and of his will. 


The whole destiny of art, the whole destiny of what men have 
grouped together under the name of culture, is enclosed in a single 
idea: to transform destiny into awareness. Fatalities biological, eco- 
nomic, social and psychological, fatalities of every kind must first 
be conceived so that then they may be possessed. This does not 
mean exchanging one inventory for another inventory, but expanding 
to the limits of human knowledge the material from which man may 
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derive, in order that he may become man more fully, the limitless 
possibility of answers to his vital questions. 

It is day by day and from thought to thought that men create the 
world anew in the image of their greater destiny. Revolution offers 
them only the possibility of their dignity; each man has the task of 
transforming this possibility into a possession. But to that end, all 
we intellectuals—Christian, liberal, socialist or communist, despite 
the ideologies that separate us—should seek the acts of will that 
may unite us. For every noble thought, every work of art is the 
infinite possibility of reincarnations. And the hoary world can find 
its significance only through the present will of men.* 


(Translated by Kenneth Douglas) 


* The first of these addresses was given at the Congress of Soviet Writers, 
August, 1934; the second, at the International Association of Writers for the 
Defense of Culture, in Paris, November, 1935; the third, at the meeting of 
the same body in London, June, 1936. 
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Malraux on the Novel (1930-1945) 


Malraux’s most extensive sustained commentary on the novel as a 
genre is the fifth part of the Esquisse d’une psychologie du cinéma, 
Still, his book reviews and prefaces of the thirties teem with illumi- 
nating insights on the novelist, his choice of events, the province and 
development of the novel, its technique, characters, and tone. While 
not always clarifications, these scintillating insights light up corners 
of Malraux’s own mind as well as reveal some of his interpretations 
of tendencies in the contemporary novel. 

As early as his first N.R.F. book review in 1922, Malraux had 
betrayed his exclusive fascination for the exceptional in literature as 
in life itself. His literary heroes are the forceful writers, those who 
impose. He also fancies the tortured soul, but only if it, too, imposes. 
Balzac is the author most frequently mentioned in Malraux’s critical 
works; he is followed closely by Dostoevsky, Tolstoi, Nietzsche, 
Stendhal, and, to a lesser extent, by Goethe and Hugo. The first 
mention of Cervantes is in his review of the “Exposition Fautrier” 
(1933), but the influence of Cervantes increases with the years, 
culminating in one of Malraux’s favorite ideas of the late thirties 
which was later incorporated in Les Noyers de l’Altenburg: “There 
are only three works that can sustain being read in prison: Don 
Quixote, The Idiot, and Robinson Crusoe.” Conrad is used as a 
frequent example in Esquisse d’une psychologie du cinéma, and T. E. 
Lawrence is subjected to a special study, which appeared in part in 
1947, for “tone”—here Malraux analyzes Lawrence’s failure to im- 
pose as a writer because of his own irreality to himself. 

There are others, whom Malraux calls the moralists, “the rectifiers of 
dreams”—Pascal, with whom he is frequently compared; Dostoevsky, 
Tolstoy, Nietzsche, Stendhal again; and Moliére, La Bruyére, Cham- 
fort, Baudelaire. The memorialists—Retz, Saint-Simon, Las Cases 
are mentioned by name—fascinated Malraux because of their tone. 
Finally, the eroticists and clandestine writers of the 18th century: 
Laclos, Sade, the younger Crébillon, Nerciat, Restif de la Bretonne; 
even these, as Malraux makes clear, intrigued him with their ability 
to plunge him, the reader, into a private world. In his book review 
on Bernanos’ Jmposture (1928), Malraux had already emphasized 
his distaste for those who seek a formula in the novel; he seeks, 
rather, a special world created by the novelist and requires that the 
novelist make him believe in that world. Only then does the novelist 
impose; when he fails, he becomes a pamphleteer. As representatives 
of energy or the cult of energy, these favorite authors of Malraux 
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appear all the more forceful in the light of his gradual disenchant- 
ment with Flaubert whom he finally accuses, in Laclos, of being a 
pale reflection of Balzac. 

They have one thing in common: a “density” which, while not 
directly communicable in itself, is expressed through the style or 
“tone.” This density attracts Malraux because it indicates a certain 
depth of experience. Yet he does not prize it simply for the truth it 
contains. In fact, he more often than not rejects the particular truths 
expressed by his literary heroes, but remains drawn to them because 
of their tone—Gide, Pascal, Nietzsche are the examples he names. 
For it is the tone that expresses most poignantly the accusation of 
the gods which is the voice of humanity. The writer’s first activity, 
Malraux stated at the Congress of Soviet Writers in 1934, is accusa- 
tion. In another speech, this time in New York in 1936, he said: 
“I rejoice that our function as artists should sometimes be to make 
men conscious of the hidden greatness or dignity in themselves,” an 
almost verbatim quote from the preface to Days of Wrath. For the 
work of art is not a submission, it is a conquest—a conquest over 
the world of forms imposed upon the writer from which he wrests 
the truth it contains. The ferocity of the struggle between the artist 
and his world is revealed through the tone. That is why Malraux 
could write: “I believe that the capital fact of our literature, these 
last few years, has been the substitution of a tone which expresses a 
person for a ‘writing’ which expresses an art.” 

There is one other connection to be brought out in this context: 
the idea that the transformation of society now constrains the writer 
to genius. Malraux was full of the notion that the crowd can be 
fertile for the artist, because he receives from it only its power of 
communion, hence a special tone. This notion is an extension of 
Malraux’s view of the history of the novel. He says that the Renais- 
sance idea of an artist’s naturally specializing in a particular field 
received its greatest impetus in 19th-century individualism. The best 
examples are Balzac’s characters who are conceived in Napoleonic 
dimensions. Because of the epic dimensions of his characters, Balzac 
created the modern novel. From then on, fiction so dominated the 
19th century that art itself became synonymous with evasion from 
reality. Thus ticketed, the novel is becoming less and less powerful 
in its influence. 

Within the last fifty years, however, the novel began to dominate 
its very creator, because of all the arts it is the one in which the 
creator’s will is the most limited. By this, Malraux means that the 
novelist has the least control over his materials, for they surge from 
within himself, and that the materials remain the same, characters 
and tone for example, while in other arts new inventions are con- 
stantly being made, such as harmonies or instruments, forms or 
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paints. The writer’s being dominated is not the heart of the matter, 
but rather his ability to choose what dominates him and to make 
it the basis for the functioning of his art. This puts the writer in 
closer contact with the depths of reality that underlie all experience 
and would draw him into the current of life itself. The novel then 
becomes the only thing that could submerge its creator. Of course, 
this implies a common fund of experience from which the writer 
must draw, for Malraux says elsewhere that the expression of the 
masses has always tended towards tragedy, never towards pleasure. 
It was 19th-century individualism that invented the “object”— 
whether a novel or a painting. The object is something which can 
be possessed and which tends towards pleasure. The novelist who 
created a novel-object remained outside his work, for esthetic con- 
siderations took precedence over the rage boiling within. This is the 
difference between Poe and Faulkner, however much alike they are 
in their choice of conscious and subconscious elements. 

Hence, Malraux thought the novel of the thirties at a crossroads. 
It had to seek its inspiration in the relationships between the masses 
and the elite. These relationships would not reveal as in the 19th 
century a “difference of nature”—i.e., the art of one class being so 
individual that it is incomprehensible to another class—but a “dif- 
ference of intensity.” In this way, Malraux expected the novel to 
express a Common experience, somewhat like the war novels written 
during the first World War, but to express that experience more 
deeply. Then, the value of the work will not be in the novelist’s 
private experience or the subtlety of his tale, but rather in his choice 
of events drawn from the common experience and reported with his 
“tone” reflecting the impact of that experience. 

Since the will for truth is behind modern art, the artist must see 
how he can use the real world. Therefore, an art that depends on 
ellipse will replace that which depends on metaphor. Malraux seems 
to think of metaphor as an essential falsification. Ellipsis, on the 
other hand, is not a curtailment in the expression of a thought, but 
a revelation, for Malraux thinks of it as a direct juxtaposition with- 
out any explanation “not of two words but of two facts.” No matter 
how unrelated two facts are, they are both present at a scene and 
are a part of the truth of that scene. Malraux practices this precept 
in his own novels. Some of the difficulties of an unsuspecting reader 
arise from Malraux’s refusal to explain in his action scenes; he prefers 
to present, to juxtapose facts without a bridge. Ellipsis also seem 
to imply suspension either in a character’s discourse or his action, 
an effect which Malraux also uses in his creative work. This is, of 
course, a special sense with which Malraux endows the term ellipsis. 
Its working is clear, and Malraux’s promotion of it in reportage 
alone or in the reportage novel is intended to bring the reporter into 
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the world of fiction. Malraux says that the technique of ellipsis is at 
an end rather than at a beginning among newspaper reporters. 
However, the novel of reportage hinges on character portrayal simul- 
taneously with the event. There may be no such thing as a pure 
novel of reportage, but one of the most powerful trends in the con- 
temporary novel is the technique of reportage which Malraux defines 
as “the intrusion of a character into a world which he uncovers 
for us while discovering it himself.” Thus, ellipsis and reportage 
emphasize the importance of things and events in character portrayal, 
for it is the things and events that bring out the full meaning and 
hidden implications of the contact between characters. 

On the other hand, the characters are also agents: they will, act, 
influence people and events. They should be fascinating in them- 
selves. They should be “significant.” In the domain of significant 
characters, Malraux credits Laclos with unprecedented discoveries: 
“making fictional personages act according to the way they think.” 
The characteristics of the significant personage are the following: 
first, the conception of a decisive goal of man; next, the will to attain 
the goal; finally, the systematic carrying out of this will. Of these 
three, the last one, the methodology, is the most important, for, as 
the example of Valmont and Mme de Tourvel shows, the activity of 
the significant character can take place on two levels: the level of 
the living image of the character or that of his mythical image. The 
mythical image “informs” the living image and causes it to act, thus 
giving the work of art a double advantage: the prestige of an eternal 
quality or universal application and the reality of a finite, human 
activity. Incidentally, the mythological aspect of all art, history, 
human endeavor has always attracted Malraux and extends even to his 
favorite authors. He says in another context that a great author was 
not only a being born of flesh and blood, but also the mythical per- 
sonage born of all the writings which he had signed. That is the 
extra dimension which Malraux requires absolutely, for it is the 
extra dimension that gives the author his tone. In the study on 
Laclos, Malraux applies the word tone to three elements: the tone 
of the period which is dead; the tone of the characters whose successes 
are “successes of the imagination, that is to say, of an intellectualized, 
oriented memory”; and the tone of the author whose successes come 
from “surprises, sudden discoveries, unexpected confrontations be- 
tween the facts which he reports and his global memory of life.” 
Malraux credits the “Laclos tone” for saving the story which is no 
more than a schematic and poor anecdote. 

When Malraux does speak of plot or story, he uses some aside 
such as the one just mentioned. He seems to disdain plot as an 
element of fiction. Certainly, this is understandable in the light of 
his views on the common well of experience, to which are connected 
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his ideas on ellipsis, tone, and the significant character. There is 
one other element mentioned by Malraux in his references to the 
development of the novel. According to him, for three centuries 
the technique of the novel has been the search for a third dimension, 
that is what rises superior to the story itself. In his study on the 
cinema, he hints that the dialogue is the technique of the third 
dimension. Whether subjective and elliptical and isolated from every- 
thing in the world, as in Dostoevsky, or bound to the universe, as in 
Tolstoy, the dialogue is a means to “render a scene present”—it is 
the great means of action on the reader. That is the essential pur- 
pose of the dialogue, but there are two other purposes served by the 
dialogue: exposition and characterization. 

Malraux continues this study with another reference to ellipsis, 
saying that the novelist possesses another great means of expression: 
binding a decisive moment of his character to the surrounding cos- 
mos. Finally, he outlines an advantage that the novel has over the 
cinema, the possibility of entering inside the character. But he finds 
that the modern novel tends less and less to analyze the character 
from inside, but rather suggests his secrets in the actions he performs 
or in his semi-avowals. In any case, the character must have an 
element of mystery, for the important thing in any work is its ques- 
tioning of the mystery of life itself. A character, completely eluci- 
dated, is no more attractive than a lifeless puppet. Not only that, 
Malraux finds that the novelist’s main purpose is no longer a psy- 
chological probing, because now the research of Freud makes of the 
novelist no more than a second-rate student of psychology. Malraux 
is explicit about this in his review of Guéhenno’s Journal d’un homme 
de quarante ans: 


Besides the psychology of Freud, it is clear that his realm of 
discoveries is a bit richer than that of any of us. The artist 
wonders then what his proper realm is, what, notably, is his 
range of knowledge; whether it is, as much as he thought 
it was, a psychological elucidation. He perceives that it is 
above all that of a judgment rendered on life by a mind of 
special quality and style: an experience, in the meaning this 
word already has of a bitter sound of age. 


It follows, then, that the novel is an accusation of the world, and 
that the author’s duty in presenting his reality is to be a justifier— 
which will be the case with all modern writers who exert a moral 
influence. And Malraux, in his interview with Labyrinthe, expects 
to see the novel of the post-war world count for its Pascalian accent: 
“I think that we shall see again the moralist.” 

This forecast springs from Malraux’s obiter dicta on the novel 
scattered throughout the pages of his critical writings of the thirties. 
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This is the conclusion towards which he has been striving in his 
creative work. His tone is one of anguish and urgency. He presides 
over the event, bringing his characters and the things they encounter 
together with a shock of “ellipsis.” All his characters are significant 
personages—intelligent, controlled, having a will to win, but often 
submerged by the event. The truth he expresses arises from a com- 
mon experience, always a tragic one. And through all these elements 
ne is seeking the meaning of life for man as well as the meaning of 
man himself. For Malraux, too, is a “rectifier of dreams,” and it is 
not surprising to see him underscore his kinship with his literary 
heroes in his divers pronouncements on their works. 
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1936), “Forging Man’s Fate in Spain,’ Nation (20 March 1937), “Une 
interview d’André Malraux,” Fontaine (May 1945). 
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André Malraux 
and the “Abridged Abyss” 


Malraux’s literary art is an art of abridgement. His eloquence is of 
the kind that spurns the logical order and ends, after a hasty piece 
of description, with a striking formula. Hardly has he begun to de- 
scribe a hospital in the regular way (“The ward was lofty, lit from 
above by air vents”) when he gives it up and compresses everything 
into a stronger, more general metaphor: “. . . it all seemed an eternal 
kingdom of the wound, set up outside time and world.” (Man’s Hope) 

The vision of a real, anecdotal world, that of the narrative present, 
makes way without any transition for some “eternal” universe, that 
of suffering, for instance, because in each generation of men this can 
be recognized and experienced anew. Thus, of the rawness of the 
present moment that the novel evokes, only a reverberation is passed 
on to us—with a sort of passion that involves man and eternity, and 
vibrates in sympathy with the eternal struggle of man against his lot. 
That is why the novel’s anecdotal present, in description and narration, 
is interrupted by a kind of sudden panting. Malraux never links up 
the individual moments of the tale he is telling: while each indeed 
forms part of a continuous, historical human adventure each, also, 
is a gesture of man in face of the eternity that threatens him. “It seems 
to me,” says Garine, “that by doing what I am doing here, I fight 
against human absurdity.” (The Conquerors) 

A narrative constructed in keeping with the logical and literary 
laws of narrative, using the technique of nineteenth-century French 
novelists who describe the scene and characters before the latter begin 
to act, and who explain their reactions in terms of an elaborate psy- 
chology and what is traditionally called a “study of the passions,” any 
such artfully constructed narrative would unduly limit the story told 
to a series of events occurring among men, in a human environment 
where self-interest, vanity and the passions produce disturbances quite 
interesting to contemplate but which remind us merely of the prob- 
lems men create for themselves. But Malraux’s inspiration is—a rare 
thing, in France—metaphysical and not psychological. For him, the 
flaw is to be found, not in the errors of men’s ways, but in their very 
“condition”; that is to say, in the situation that is theirs on earth, in 
this life and this universe. Concretely, this flaw takes on the form of 
Necessity (which engenders wretchedness), of sickness, decay and 
death. Man is the only animal which knows it must die and this, in 
Malraux’s eyes, is the crux of the matter: “Death is there, don’t you 
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see, as the irrefutable proof of life’s absurdity.” (The Royal Way) 
And human life is, inescapably, a challenge flung by man against this 
limitation. This challenge, or at least the emergence into conscious- 
ness of this clash between man’s will and his finitude, is to be found 
in art, Malraux now maintains: “Art is an anti-destiny.” (The Voices 
of Silence) 

A work of art, then, as a gesture by which man stakes himself en- 
tire, creation and action, are a kind of abridgement or short-circuit, a 
spark passing between time and eternity by means of which a man, 
immersed in his brief human life, with perpetual opportunities for 
defalcation available to him, has performed a deed that is a response 
to the eternity denied him: “The artist’s voice issues forth strongly 
because born of a solitude that bids the universe appear so that on it 
may be imposed a human intonation.” (The Voices of Silence) 

If, then, man’s authentic activity involves him not so much with 
other men as with the abyss that is eternity, there must be two distinct 
types of literary art, as there are two divergent aims in the plastic 
arts: the first, a literary and artistic, traditional humanist sensibility 
that encloses man within humanity in order to reassure him, that re- 
lates only purely human events in a purely human frame; and another 
literary sensibility that brusquely confronts man with his cosmic 
responsibility. The humanists oppose man to man, and to his own 
passions, whereas the others—the tragicists—oppose man to the deri- 
sion represented by his feebleness, when contrasted with the starry 
heavens and the night of time. 

Entirely by instinct, and before even clarifying his ideas on art, 
Malraux adhered to the latter group, like Pascal, and has never writ- 
ten the harmonious language of the dramatic but ordered tales that 
make up the conversation of a man in polite society, who ignores the 
vertigo caused by infinite spaces and galaxies, by millenial vistas and 
the insignificance of his own life, amid these worlds and epochs. Just 
as Pascal lived, thought and wrote quite apart from society, salons, 
pastorals and poetasters, Malraux too was one of the rare Europeans, 
before 1940 (others were Psichari, T. E. Lawrence, Ernest Jiinger, 
Saint-Exupéry), to refuse the literary life of the day conceived as a 
Parisian pastime. It was not exoticism, but action, adventure and risk 
that were for these writers what Port-Royal meant for Pascal—with 
due allowance for differences in their periods. Malraux’s style is that 
of a man who chose the monastery—of action—where he might medi- 
tate, not upon man’s psychological relationships, but upon the con- 
nection between man and his destiny. Between man and his crucial 
problem, the meaning of his existence, Malraux does not interpose 
that social and psychological life which men and his civilizations have 
developed, and which allows the study of character and the descrip- 
tion of landscapes, so transforming the tragic theme of man and des- 
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tiny into a dramatic plot that involves men only. The term “abridge- 
ment” is thus permissible, for Malraux’s very sensibility confronts 
the human act with its own metaphysical significance, and evades 
the “buffer” formed, in psychological and social novels, by an analysis 
of motivation and of the act’s repercussions on other characters. 
Since its endeavor is to lay bare the meaning of metaphysical 
destiny, his achievement as a novelist need not conform to the 
literary and humanist norms of the well-ordered narrative, although 
he expresses his intentions via a story and an adventure quite con- 
cretely situated in a particular historical reality. Even as he “relates” 
a moment in the life of one of his characters, Malraux does not feel 
it as a “humanist” novelist would, for the action presented is not 
viewed in its restricted human context, but is made to vibrate with 
the meaning it possesses when confronting eternity—just as Bernanos 
brings it into contact with its spiritual significance. Not only the 
general intention but the actual phrasing and structure of the novel 
exemplify “abridgement”: the writer’s breathing does not maintain 


its steady rhythm in some finite human environment, but pants in 
infinite space. 


Pascal utilized “an eloquence that mocks at eloquence.” Malraux, 
similarly, flings his heroes into a narrative that is no narrative. The 
world is not described on its own account, and as the unvarying 
scene of a particular adventure. A traditional writer like Flaubert 
describes sites and settings and inserts in them a human drama. The 


reader remains in a familiar universe, and once the tale is over site 


and setting are still there, a reassuring world in which one might 
have experienced, and could yet experience, happier adventures. This 
unchanging environment does not exist for Malraux, his descriptions 
are all conveyed from within the consciousness of a character and 
are inseparable from his activity: “After corridors and dark rooms, 
they came out on a roof. Beyond tiles pale in the light, Castille, 
harvest-covered, glowed with all its russet flowers away to the white 
horizon. Garcia . . . could make out the cemetery; and he felt humili- 
ated, as though these stones and mausoleums, intensely white in this 
ochre expanse, made a mockery of all combat. Bullets passed with a 
soft wasp-like sound . . .” (Man’s Hope) The landscape is seen ex- 
clusively by a man in movement, who has climbed onto the roof in 
order to shoot at his enemies. It was not described beforehand, and 
impinges on the reader only via the consciousness of Garcia. Any 
detail included—a cemetery seen below in the plain—is neither dec- 
orative nor simply realistic, it asks a question that goes far beyond 
momentary human needs. This evocation of death casts doubt on 
the sense of struggling for any precise and limited goal. And, finally, 
this description does not exist in its own right, but is reduced to a 
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few visual elements in the midst of an activity. Garcia, in the follow- 
ing sentence, is compelled to fight. 

Malraux has suppressed the immobile setting favored in the tradi- 
tional art of story and novel, replacing it by confused, vibrant, shifting 
images, as the hero in action perceives them. This is no mere literary 
device, it radically alters the intention of the work. With Flaubert, 
the permanency of the setting makes spectators of author and reader, 
letting it be understood that whatever occurred was only an accident 
we had witnessed from the refuge of our tranquillity. Madame 
Bovary’s life was indeed dramatic, the reader could become excited 
or disturbed and even, to a degree, participate in the young woman’s 
distress. But only to a degree, because of the way Flaubert told the 
tale. The little town of Yonville remained foreign to Emma Bovary’s 
sufferings, Flaubert described it on its own account. He, and we his 
readers, possess a world in common, the little world of Yonville, and 
may even find there something to smile at. We commune with one 
another in the assurance of an objective world, and can talk of it ina 
manner befitting decent society. Emma Bovary’s sad fate is an 
accident within this world, and for this reason we are moved by her 
misfortune, as we read Flaubert, and yet reassured by the presence 
of a common universe where such incidents are of small import. 

Besides, everything invites us to admire Flaubert’s care and artistry 
in describing the frame within which Madame Bovary’s story will 
take place. Thus, while it may be upsetting that unbalanced crea- 
tures like Flaubert’s heroine should exist, he and his readers can 
nevertheless take comfort: finding their way toward each other in 
the art of objective description, they feel that they are not Emma 
Bovary, but a writer and readers who exchange a knowing glance. 
This form of literary art, an art of complicity, is reassuring and pro- 
vides us with an asylum; in its search for an objective perfection that 
is foreign to the drama the heroine lives through, it evades the crucial 
question, nevertheless at the heart of Emma’s tragedy, as to the 
meaning of existence. 

Malraux, on the contrary, as he feels and writes, utilizes an “abridge- 
ment.” No conventional artistry in narration or objective descrip- 
tion insulates the reader’s sensibility from the problem the hero must 
face. Thus the reader is imperiously bidden to identify himself with 
the hero: he can no longer clutch at the stable framework of a tran- 
quil world reserved for him and the author, he is totally “embarked,” 
along with the character whose history he is reading. We may in- 
deed speak of Malraux’s “refusal of the world.” Neither the objective 
setting nor the art employed in describing it can serve as an alibi 
that would excuse one from sharing the hero’s anguish. 


The rhythm of the narrative and the interspersed choppy descriptions 
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have a much more forceful effect. No screen portraying a landscape 
separates the reader from the character; the author does not himself 
intervene in the personal problem that faces the character, but which 
has also a universal and exemplary bearing. The account does not 
seem to have been written by a “writer” from the comfort of his 
armchair, but is experienced directly in the hero’s consciousness. It 
is composed of the shortcuts that are the very life of consciousness 
as actually experienced, before any shaping of its thoughts and ad- 
ventures occurs to make of them an orderly narrative. Impressions 
follow one on the other, as for instance when the protagonists of The 
Conquerors visit Garine in hospital: “Linoleum, whitewashed walls, 
wide ventilator, smell of medicaments, especially ether. The mos- 
quito net is half raised, Garine looks as if he were reclining in a bed 
with tulle curtains.” When a room is described thus, seen as a man 
enters it (and we along with him), a normal syntactical sentence yields 
to the style of clear but uncoordinated narration. “Ten minutes after he 
had left Kyo, Katow, having gone along corridors and passed by 
service windows, had come to a bare white room lit up by lamps. 
No window. Beneath the arm of the Chinese who opened the door 
for him, five heads were bent over the table but their gaze was fixed 
on him.” (Man’s Fate) The men occupying the room are here pre- 
sented in a cinematic “abridgement,” as seen under the arm of the 
man who had just opened the door. This angle-of-vision device can 
be found througheat Malraux’s novels, nothing would be easier than 
to show how scenes are “cut” on movie lines. In a few sentences six 
distinct shots can be discovered: “A dreary, deserted provincial 
town, with long avenues and straight boulevards where the grass 
grows under huge tropical trees. My rickshaw boy is dripping with 
sweat, for the trip is a long one. At last we reach a Chinese quarter, 
full of gilded signs with handsome black characters, little banks, 
agencies of all sorts. Ahead of me, in the center of a wide grass- 
covered avenue, a little railroad track disports itself. 37, 35, 33— 
that’s it! We stop outside a house that looks like every other one in 
the quarter, a ‘compartment.’ An agency of some kind. Round the 
door are plates announcing little-known Cantonese business firms. 
Inside . . .”(The Conquerors) Does this amount to saying that Mal- 
raux has subjected his narrative to a cinema technique? But in 1928 
the cinema had not discovered this technique. It is a coincidence if 
this cutting resembles the cinema’s: almost at the same moment a 
new art and a highly personal writer abandoned the traditional nar- 
rative technique as it is still taught in elementary schools (description 
of setting, sketch of the characters, plot and action, conflict between 
characters, psycological analysis . . .) and replaced it with a different 
“stylistics.”” Here only the action evokes the setting, which is not pre- 
viously described—a film, or a novel by Malraux, builds up the 
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framework as it goes along, whereas the traditional novel offered a 
setting that might have served for other types of incident. While a 
Benjamin Constant, a Flaubert or a Gide, acute moralists that they 
were, personally comment on and explain the psychological evolu- 
tion of their personages, with Malraux or in the film the psychologist 
as such does not emerge: comment is lacking. Finally and above 
all, the tempo is quite different. The traditional art of the novel did 
indeed practise a certain condensation of time, relating in ten pages 
a conversation or episode that would actually have lasted ten minutes, 
and then summarizing several months in one page. But this abridge- 
ment is scarcely noticeable, for time remains connected, it continues 
to flow. The novelist writes, “Three months elapsed, during which 
...” In 1925 the cinema still made use of this procedure, sometimes 
showing how the leaves of a calendar fluttered down. Since then it 
has learnt to dissect time into intensely experienced moments that 
come and go with neither transition nor explanation; the dead inter- 
ludes must be divined and taken for granted by the spectator, having 
been sacrificed in the interest of narrative strength. 

This is precisely the way that Malraux’s novels are written. Man’s 
Fate puts on the stage some dozen characters, Kyo, Tchen, Katow, 
Hemmelrich, Gisors, Clappique, Ferral, etc. Malraux shows us two 
or three of them, for ten pages, at one a.m., 21 March; then, with no 
transition or explanation, he shows one of these characters with two 
or three others, three hours later. Another scene follows, taking place 
elsewhere, with other characters. There is no resume of what took 
place in the interval, everything narrated occurs in the present, and 
is experienced as it unfolds. No explicit narrative connects these 
scenes. The few indications of date and time of day, far from pro- 
viding information and helping one to understand, are the avowal 
of a deliberate neglect of all connection. One can pull together these 
indications as they are given in Man’s Fate, copying them out and so 
establishing what appears to be the “plan” of the book. Part I, 21 
March 1927:12.30 a.m., 1 a.m., 4.a.m., 4.30 a.m.; Part II, 22 March: 
11 a.m., 1 p.m., 5 p.m. (and, suddenly, a discordant notation: “the 
next day, 4 a.m.”); Part III, 29 March (the action now takes place at 
Hankow); Part IV, 11 April: 12.30 a.m., 1 a.m., 3 a.m., 3.30 a.m., 
6 a.m. The last two parts have the same structure, mere indications 
of time at the head of each chapter; but the reader must spend a full 
quarter hour, thumbing back and noting the previous indications, in 
order to establish the date. Each brief chapter, with its preliminary 
indication of the time, brings on the scene characters who are not 
those of the preceding chapter, and to any 19th-century reader the 
book would appear quite disconnected. After leaving Kyo and May 
who have discussed the value retained by love and woman in the 
political struggle, we suddenly happen on other characters who are 
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about to steal cases‘of° munitions from a ship. The construction is 
abrupt: 21 and 22 March are described hour by hour (with a pre- 
dilection for the nocturnal hours), but without our having followed 
the same personages; then, suddenly, 29 March; then 11 April. 

The connectedness of the “récit” is missing. While each moment 
is treated at length, and is very present and very concrete, the whole 
amounts to a series of telegrams varying in source and very unequally 
spaced, piling up on certain days and at certain hours of the night, 
but letting months go by in silence. The same composition is to be 
found in Man’s Hope. Thus, while Malraux has an extraordinary 
gift for projecting us into a particular moment and making us live it 
highly concretely, the novel as a whole conforms to a type of structure 
one might call telegraphic. 


This being so, is it possible to equate this construction with that of 
the film? By no means, for although the narration of events in the 
film at times utilizes very abrupt abridgements that are comparable 
to Malraux’s procedures, it nevertheless remains one narrative. It 
“follows” the same characters and the same plot, however it may 
skip over the transitional periods of dead time. Malraux goes fur- 
ther. While, like the cinema, he constructs by means of a series of 
“dramatic moments,” to the utter neglect of connections and explana- 
tions, a marked difference subsists; by these means the cinema deals 
with a particular action: abandoning the narrative precautions of the 
traditional novel, it nevertheless keeps the plot. The beginning of the 
film states a problem, detective, social or passional. This problem 
is resolved at the end. 

We must observe that Malraux’s novels, on the contrary, are devoid 
of plot. What problem connected with plot can be found in The 
Conquerors? Whether or no Garine succeeds in keeping alive the 
revolutionary situation in Canton, this is not a plot. Man’s Fate? Here 
are barely the rudiments of a plot: will the systematic revolutionaries 
be able to hold the terrorists in check, can Ferral buy the men who 
are betraying and thwarting the revolution? These are not a novelist’s 
plots. They are problems of political urgency viewed most concretely 
amidst the men who must make the decisions; this is why Malraux’s 
“novels” are in some respects reportage—on China and on Spain. 
This would help to account for their “telegraphic” aspect. 

Yet nobody can confuse them with reporting, and no one regards 
the portrayal of China or Spain in revolt as the essence of these books, 
which are not reporting—and not novels, since they have no plot. 
For that matter, what is a plot? A plot usually exists because the 
hero or heroes have set themselves certain goals (ambition, passion, 
exploration, discovery of a mystery, etc.), while other characters, or 
simply the force of circumstance, postpone the realization of the goal; 
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this leads to effort and stuggle, or drama, and constitutes the interest 
of the novel as fiction. 

Against what one might at first assume, this struggle exists in Mal- 
raux’s books also. His characters set themselves a goal and fight 
against circumstance. But it has nothing in common with the goal 
to which novel-reading has accustomed us, erotic passion, social ad- 
vancement, a victory or the solution of a mystery. It is an act that 
allows a hero to deny his mortality and his limits, to transcend the 
frailties of his human condition. Perken’s goal is to reveal man’s 
courage as greater than the universe. Tchen seeks liberation in action. 
Ferral would manifest his power by using money and self-mastery 
to dominate others, in business and erotically. And what opposes the 
hero’s will is not so much the will of others as the metaphysical fact 
that man is not a god. Thus there are the will of a hero and circum- 
stances hostile to this will, there are drama and plot, but all of them, 
in the last resort, are metaphysical and not enclosed in any social 
and psychological world. As a result, and in accord with the Aristo- 
telian definitions, the drama, indispensable to the novel under the 
name of plot, becomes tragedy, since the domain it inhabits is not 
human through and through. Malraux’s novel has the same relation 
to the current novel as does the tragedy, in the theater, to middle- 
class drama. 


We had said that Malraux’s novels had no plot. Yet there is a plot 
which, instead of being entitled Amorous Despite, Dangerous Rela- 
tionships, The Peasants or A Royal Divorce—psychological or social 
plots—is called Man’s Fate, since it has a metaphysical plot. And 
this metaphysic, furthermore, having no recourse to mythology or 
the fairytale, has no resemblance to Milton’s Paradise Lost or Hoff- 
mann’s “Golden Vase.” It is a metaphysic that functions entirely 
within incarnate man, as he lives on this earth, a Pascalian metaphysic, 
based entirely on the anguish of existing. “ ‘My father thinks,’ said 
Kyo slowly, ‘that the root of man is anguish, the consciousness of his 
own fatality, and from this all his fears arise, including the fear of 
that touch of sacredness always associated with the presence of the 
inhuman.’” (Man’s Fate) The fictional but also metaphysical adven- 
ture of Malraux’s heroes is that of Pascalian man who has come to 
see in his earthly life a prison, and decides to struggle against this 
fatality. “Once more Pascal comes to mind: ‘Imagine a great num- 
ber of men in chains, and all under sentence of death, some of whom 
are slaughtered every day in sight of the others, those who remain 
seeing their own lot in that of their fellows . . . Such is the image of 
man’s lot.’” (The Struggle with the Angel) And the action of the 
novel is the action of the man who “will avenge himself on the over- 
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whelming and despicable world that poses in front of him while con- 
straining him to immortality.” (The Voices of Silence) 

Everywhere Malraux’s fundamental Pascalian theme can be un- 
covered. If Malraux does not turn, like Pascal, to a Savior, like him 
he portrays the wretchedness and dignity of man: “We are men only 
through thought,” (The Struggle with the Angel) and shares the cos- 
mic vision of Pascalian man confronted by the infinities: “The great- 
est mystery is not that we are thrown at random between the prolifera- 
tion of matter and of the stars; it is that, in this prison, we can draw 
out of ourselves images mighty enough to. deny our nothingness.” (The 
Struggle with the Angel) 

Such a vision of human life finds no nourishment in the procedures 
and conventions observed by the novelist who describes the life of 
social groups and the individual psychology of his characters. Since 
he calls into question man’s place in the universe, Malraux is not 
interested in the logical development of a man’s story but, within 
this story, in the moments of crisis when a man suddenly becomes 
aware of his destiny. This explains the composition of his books 
which, instead of telling a story, register lightning flashes of aware- 
ness and anguish. The setting of the actual human adventure, con- 
structed by men themselves, loses its importance, and becomes visible 
only in brief glimpses. 

Malraux’s style, gripped by anguish concerning the essential, refuses 
to linger over the accidental. In the building up of book or sentence, 
it skips from one human accident to another, making no effort to 
connect them, in order to reveal, by means of these abrupt and un- 
expected accidents and human gestures, that which involves man in 
his thirst for eternity. Pascal, similarly, in works that are not works 
of fiction, wrote the same abrupt, disconnected and fulgurating prose. 
Neither of them stops short at the seeming order man tries to estab- 
lish in his realm and his consciousness, and which permits the writing 
of harmonious essays and narratives that tranquillize us by smoothly 
associating thought and image. The aim, on the contrary, is to disturb 
us, and to send our imaginations shuttling repeatedly from our present 
lot to the starry sky, from the mystery of the millenia to our own 
place in history. This voyage, we know, gave Pascal vertigo; it ex- 
plains Malraux’s nervousness, and his disdain for connection, for 
blended shades, for harmony. 

The confrontation of our being with the cosmic mystery can only be 
realized through a “mounting,” photographic, cinematic or stylistic, 
that constitutes an “abridgement”: the desperate gesture of a man, 
diminutive and exasperated, in face of a vertiginous cosmos. These 
two images cannot be recorded by the same optical apparatus, yet 
some procedure must superimpose them on the same final proof, be 
it of a vision, a sentence or a book. On the one side is man, with his 
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five-foot some odd inches, his senses the most far-reaching of which 
is limited to a few miles, his life which plays one forty-millionth or 
one-one-hundred-sixty-millionth part in shaping the destiny of an 
ephemeral nation; on the other side is his will which can be saved 
only if it leaves its mark and its challenge on the face of the universe. 
The “psychological” existence of Malraux’s characters is the aware- 
ness they acquire of this contradiction. And this consciousness, at 
every instant, senses that a monstrous water chute is flowing, that the 
scale changes unceasingly, from the microscopic world up to a uni- 
versal mystery that must be estimated in light-years. These over- 
whelming “travelings,” these abridgements of vision, seized with a ter- 
rifying instantaneity, and which subject the art of writing to this light- 
ning-flash sensitivity, are the vertigo that Pascal evoked as he led our 
gaze from the courses of the heavenly bodies to the submolecular 
worlds contained in the cheesemite, making us aware that outside 
the human dimension the universe is real and terrifying on a scale 
men can scarcely imagine. He forces us to reflect on the infinitely 
little, on an “abridgement of the atom.” The first editors who 
tried to decipher Pascal’s writing read this as “abridgement of the 
abyss.” Malraux also, like Pascal despising our familiar picture of 
man, places him before the abyss of his finitude and of the mystery 
of the universe—and this not only by his thinking but in the very 
details of his style. It has seemed to us that a relationship and a 
genuine connection exist between the writer’s stylistic “abridgements” 
in Man’s Fate and the “abridgement” on which his vision of the 
world is built. 


(Translated by Kevin Neilson) 
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Man, Myth and Malraux 


Fifty years ago, poets were looking for myths and myths were no- 
where to be found and poets pined away in a world of platitudinous 
truth. Today myths are everywhere. Lucidité is at a premium. 
Démystification is practiced in huge phenomenological studies, in 
monthly and even weekly installments. Myth is so used and abused 
that it shrinks to the proportion of a linguistic fad. The trouble with 
such fads is that they finally discredit the thought even of those who 
had a legitimate use for the belabored word. 

André Malraux shares with some writers of his and the preceding 
generation the responsibility for the vogue of the term. He has never 
defined it even though he makes a difference between a myth and an 
opinion which he does not happen to share. There is reason to fear, 
from the abundance of myths in his work and from the disrepute 
into which the word will undoubtedly fall, that future critics might 
overlook this difference. 

Malraux finds myths in religion and philosophy, in literature and 
science, in the present as well as in the past, in marxism, fascism 
and other ideologies. One of the first he talked about “our western 
myth of love” and “our myth of happiness.” He finds myths in 
Laclos, of all men, and Dangerous Acquantances is defined by him 
as a “mythology of the will.” 

What is myth? It is not truth, not even partial truth since myths 
contradict each other, since no synthesis, not even peaceful coex- 
istence is possible between them. Is myth a fable, a legend, a palpably 
false tale? No, since the protagonists of Man’s Hope can speak about 
their own revolutionary myths and remain reasonably convinced rev- 
olutionists. Rationalist historians, these sorcerer’s apprentices, were 
the first to raise, even so slightly, the cover of the mythological box. 
They confidently opposed the falsehood of myth to the truth of 
reason. But the forces they had unleashed were beyond their control. 
The rationalist’s reason has joined Prometheus and the Nibelungen 
on Malraux’s trophy shelf. Myth, nowadays, faces nothing but myth; 
the non-mythical yardstick is lacking by which to measure myth. 

“Every culture,” claims the German anthropologist of Les Noyers 
de l’ Altenburg, “is ordered around a supreme truth particularized in 
detailed affirmations; each mental structure regards as absolute 
some particular patent truth that orders life and but for which man 
could not think.” This evidence is to myths what the Euclidian pos- 
tulate is to Euclidian geometry. But this kind of postulate is never 
perceived as such. At least as long as the culture is alive. Mythi- 
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cal structure is to mystified man what his fishbowl is to the goldfish. 

In Voices of Silence Malraux asserts that every culture is man’s 
effort to hide from himself the awful truth of his mortal condition. 
Which suggests that myth formation is Pascalian distraction on the 
collective level. But there is no God, no original sin in Malraux’s 
universe. Since the function of myth is to distract us from its own 
gratuitous assumptions, certain psychoanalytical concepts might 
help. But Malraux has no use for psychoanalysis. One might find 
some similarities between Heidegger’s “World” and this closed, 
myth dominated culture, but the mysterious Heideggerian notion 
of “Being” is foreign to Malraux. 


The truth is that the prodigious extension of myth, in Malraux, is 
the consequence of historical experience rather than theoretical reflex- 
ion. Historical variations suggest that criteria of judgment, even scien- 
tific judgment, are pre-determined. There is one Renaissance for the 
Classical Age, another for the Romantics, still another for late nine- 
teenth-century scholars. We can no longer trust our own evidence. But 
where shall historical relativism stop? Historical diversity teaches dis- 
trust of human knowledge, but distrust of human knowledge will lead us 
to suspect the historical vision itself. Talking about the modern vision 
—fundamentally his own vision—of a world fragmented into isolated, 
myth-dominated cultures, Malraux finally remarks: “The myth of 
these cultures is but the frenzied projection upon the past of the soul 
of our own age.” The snake has turned around to bite its own tail. 
Myth itself has become mythical. 


It seems that we cannot avoid dogmatic metaphysics. Either we 
shall blindly reassert our faith in the latest “look” of our social and 
human sciences or we shall renounce objectivity and science entirely. 
The drab silhouette of Valéry’s M. Teste is beckoning to us. What- 
ever exceeds my own experience, including otherness in all its forms, 
is doubtful, improbable, mythical. Total impotence, in the flick of 
an eye, will be converted into solitary omnipotence. In his “Petite 
lettre sur les mythes,” Valéry expounds a nihilism so total that his 
elegant lady correspondent will not be disturbed by it, any more 
than we are by a sound above the range of human hearing. 


Which is Malraux’s solution? Neither. He is not a positivist and 
he is not tempted by the delirious logic of the hypersensitive ego. 
He cannot bring himself, in particular, to deny all connection be- 
tween natural science and experience. The hero’s time and space 
are not very different from the historian’s and even the astronomer’s. 
This is enough to make existentialist critics feel like Moliére’s Cathos 
and Magdelon when Gorgibus speak about marriage. Malraux’s man 
experiences unorthodox angoisse at finding himself so small in a 
huge universe. Valéry would reassure him as he does Pascal: “Why 
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should infinite space frighten me since it is nothing but another 
myth?” 

For the positivist, Malraux remains tainted with heretical subjec- 
tivism. For the Valéry-existentialist tradition Malraux is not sub- 
jective enough; he is viewed as a timid thinker who dares not open 
the door to the innermost chamber in the temple of nothingness. If 
the best thinker is the one who devises the strongest shield against 
concrete experience, no great novelist has ever thought. Malraux 
is no exception. He cannot solve the conflict between the self and 
otherness with a pirouette in either direction. It is on this conflict 
that his novels rest. What can a novel be if not the drama of a self 
trying to reach, control, understand something other than itself? 

The two terms of the conflict are certain but their relative domains 
are not. There are limits to myth, but where are they? We may be- 
lieve that we are in contact with otherness when we only touch our 
myths. Like Valéry, Malraux constantly denounces the mythical na- 
ture of allegedly objective judgments. Unlike Valéry’s this denuncia- 
tion is not directed against objectivity as such. Instead of being an 
effort to isolate oneself it is an effort to reach beyond cultural myths 
for a truth which will really be the truth of all men, for a new defini- 
tion of man. The question is “what is man?” and not “what am I?” 
—the existentialist question—or “what about the universe?” which 
is the question of the scientist. Malraux is perhaps the only non- 
christian, non-marxist writer of our age who is really possessed by 
the ambition of a global humanistic synthesis. 

Should we except from this humanistic preoccupation the early Mal- 
raux with his fascination: for whatever challenges Western humanism: 
violence, Moi fetishes, drug addiction and the old communist grand 
soir? Is not primitivism, in particular, “anti-humanistic?” 

It is true that increased attention to the primitive world has con- 
tributed to the decline of Western humanism. Historical skepticism 
and anthropological reflection converge toward the same end. A more 
profound understanding of the primitive mind has revealed the rel- 
ativity of mental structures once mistaken for the very laws of the 
universe. Our old humanism believed that its values were universal. 
But this does not distinguish it from other cultural myths. 

The western and bourgeois heroes of the novels are driven to what 
is culturally most alien to them: the primitive world and revolution. 
We needs must call this anti-humanism if we believe in the eternity 
of our threatened humanism. But this is to repeat the mistake of 
these critics who were scandalized by Voltaire’s praise of China, or 
the mistake of Voltaire himself in his famous letter to Rousseau. We 
shall repeat the mistake of Roger Caillois who, two years ago, picked 
up in the NRF the thread of an old argument and reproached the 
French anthropologist Claude Lévy-Strauss for preferring the squalid 
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and sordid world of the primitive to Caillois’ own splendid civiliza- 
tion. Whatever the merits of the case, the position of Caillois and 
similar critics of primitivism is the more primitive of the two. Cul- 
tural pride is common to all cultures; attraction to the primitive and, 
for that matter, to any other culture, is an exclusively western atti- 
tude. Even in the West it is excessively rare; it is limited to periods 
of intellectual ferment and widening horizons; it is fairly common 
only among those few who do the widening. 

The error of these critics is to believe that primitivism spells a 
choice between two cultural patterns held to be absolutely “superior” 
and “inferior.” In reality the heroes are driven by their instinct to 
whatever can destroy in them a world which refuses to die. If we 
believe that our humanism has cracked under the pressure of anthro- 
pological knowledge, far from calling Malraux’s characters “anti- 
humanistic” we shall recognize in them the true essence of humanism 
conceived dynamically. In order to conquer true universality they 
have to embrace that which has destroyed their illusion of univer- 
sality. The radical otherness of different mental structures can show 
us the arbitrariness of our own cultural assumptions, free us from 
our myths and serve as a substitute for that stable fulcrum, outside 
the flux of existence, which men will dream rather than confess to 
its absence. 

All great humanistic efforts, from the Renaissance onwards, from 
Montaigne’s cannibals to the good savage of the Enlightenment, have 
been sparked by some beautiful injustice which saddens the hearts 
of conservative onlookers. The Renaissance was unfair to the Middle 
Ages and the Eighteenth Century was unjust to the ancien régime. 
The similarities are particularly striking between the eighteenth cen- 
tury and Malraux, with his fascination for the Orient and the primi- 
tive, his erotic phantasies, his micromegan obsession with scientific 
time and space. Both in form and content, La Tentation de l’Occi- 
dent, Malraux’s first important work, is a conte philosophique, in the 
tradition of Les Lettres persanes, Les Lettres d’Amabed and Les 
Entretiens chinois. 

The conte is a didactic genre. The philosophe tries to destroy his 
reader’s prejudice through a confrontation between a prejudiced West 
and an unprejudiced East, or between parallel prejudices, or still 
some other device which will reveal the arbitrary nature of prejudice. 
Prejudice may hold everyone else in its sway but the philosophe is 
always free from it. His own evidence suffices. This is no longer true 
with myth. The stronger the evidence the more likely it is to be 
deceptive. Once myth has been cleansed, as is the case with Mal- 
raux, of the last traces of German mysticism, it can be defined as a 
prejudice with much deeper roots in my consciousness, in Malraux’s 


* Nouvelle Nouvelle Revue Francaise, Il (1954), 1010-1024; III (1955), 58-70. 
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consciousness. At the time of La Tentation de l’Occident the author 
had not yet fully grasped the consequences of this definition. Where- 
as the philosophe helped others to integrate Newton, Locke and all 
the science of his day into classical humanism, Malraux’s task is the 
problematic integration of ethnology, comparative mythology, etc., 
by himself as well as others. The philosophe knows what man is. 
Malraux is tragic because he does not. He never knows if he is free 
of myths. He does not even know whether the question “what is 
man?” will ever be answered, and he must abandon the conte—which 
presupposes eighteenth-century epistemological optimism—for the 
novel and its uncertainties. Twentieth-century science is not eight- 
eenth-century science and, more important still, the spiritual condi- 
tions are changed. This change is embodied in the difference between 
prejudice and myth. Malraux has inherited the problem of the phil- 
osophe within a romantic framework, with his own “unhappy” con- 
sciousness involved. 

The static confrontation between West and non-West which we 
find in the conte is transformed into an inner conflict: “We know 
that we live in worlds that have been prepared, but a kind of savage 
joy overwhelms us . . . when the appeal of our deep needs shows 
their arbitrary aspect.” The heroes themselves may not think beyond 
this “savage joy,” but we can now do it for them: they are battling 
their own myths. Malraux’s novels are to the myth-obscured con- 
sciousness of their heroes what the conte is to the prejudices of its 
readers. Violent contact with otherness reveals the myth in its ar- 
bitrariness and destroys it. As long as this process is not completed 
the question “what is man?” cannot legitimately be asked. 

Descartes’ hypothesis of the “evil genius” seems to have come 
true. But our myth-dispensing genius is more evil than Descartes ever 
fancied him. He diversifies his gifts and will not allow men to live 
in the peace of common illusions. And in the very excess of his 
malice lies our only hope. There is no truth anywhere, but myths 
are different from place to place. We can perhaps cheat the genius 
if, instead of supinely fighting, people against people and race against 
race, as he bids us to do, we set god against god and creed against 
creed, if we rub, so to speak, our myths against the myths of others, 
in order to shake them off our souls. 

We see, at this point, how really superficial is the allegedly pro- 
found opinion that Malraux’s mind is “totalitarian.” This opinion 
is based on incidents in his biography, on temporary political affilia- 
tions and on a misunderstanding of what revolution really means to 
him. Politics is important in Malraux’s work but must be situated, in 
order to be correctly understood, within the context of Malraux’s en- 
tire dialectical development. What could be less totalitarian than to 
establish one’s relationship to other cultures and other races, not on 
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the basis of a passive tolerance or hysterical embrace, but on the 
most fundamental need of the thinking mind, its effort to escape 
stultifying patterns. 

In the last novels violence recedes because it is no longer needed. 
Les Noyers de l’Altenburg is hardly a novel at all, but a last hero, 
Vincent Berger, helps us to grasp the purpose of all heroes. A sen- 
tence in the novel can be applied to his relationship to them: “the 
blood which had been shed was strong enough . . . to dissolve the 
state of all-powerful distraction which allows us to live.” Vincent 
Berger alone benefits from the ordeal of all those who came before 
him. He does not die. He comes back from the Orient a changed 
man with a new vision, free of the “all-powerful distraction,” in 
other words free or, at least, partly free of myths. The Marseilles he 
visits might just as well be “Nineveh or Babylon.” This vision of 
truth no longer makes a difference between the beholder’s own 
mythical universe and all the others. And Berger, in a chapter of 
the book, can meditate openly, this time, on the question “what is 
man?” Vincent Berger has broken out of myth, and Malraux out 
of the novel, into a new type of conte philosophique: the essays 
on art. 

The hero’s experience is always a form of intellectual uprooting. 
It is curious, therefore, that Malraux should have been singled out by 
some critics for a rapprochement with the most brilliant foe of root- 
lessness, Maurice Barrés. The aim of Barrés it to preserve a Lor- 
rainer’s and Frenchman’s mythical universe which Malraux views as 
an obstacle in the path to a new and wider humanism. 

If, as claimed by the author of Les Déracinés, a tuition scholarship 
to a Paris school is fatal to a young provincial, what should be 
thought of Claude’s education at the hands of Perken, of Garine’s 
exploits in Canton, of Vincent Berger’s assertion that his country is 
wherever the sky above is traveled by the largest clouds? 

These heroes’ solitary effort to secede from their world does not 
resemble the early Barrés quest for individualism. A Barrés—or a 
Gide—in his “passionate search for difference” tries to stamp out 
the trite and the banal in himself, so that seeds of originality will 
grow unhampered. From Malraux’s point of view, both banal and 
original components of the barresian personality should ultimately 
reveal their mythical nature. The hero’s search is not for singularity 
but for universality. Vincent Berger’s vision, far from being more 
“original” than that of ordinary men, is less so since it is no longer 
determined by a particular myth. It is theoretically accessible to 
whoever undergoes a like process of “de-mythification.” It is this 
thirst for universality which makes Malraux a humanist in the per- 
manent sense. 

Even if we do not believe in Malraux, the dialectics of myth re- 
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main significant from a purely rhetorical viewpoint. Wrestling with 
the angel is wrestling with one’s myths and wrestling for self-expres- 
sion as well. The two cannot and should not be distinguished. It is 
the same thing to say that Malraux’s problem is that of the eight- 
eenth-century humanist within a romantic framework and to say 
that Malraux attempts to unite the lyrical exoticism of the modern 
to a wealth of intellectual rapports which this lyricism seems to 
exclude. 

Malraux succeeds, in Voices of Silence, with its de-centered ex- 
oticism, three- and even four-dimensional since time is included, an 
exoticism with no point of departure and no point of arrival and 
which is, to the old linear exoticism of the historical or the exotic 
novel in the narrow sense, what Einstein’s universe is to pre-coperni- 
can cosmogony. 

In La Tentation de l’Occident, the lyrical parts are separate from 
the intellectual content which is itself fragmented into several “points 
of view.” All these components, in Voices of Silence, are integrated 
at an elementary level. It is within the sentence itself that the con- 
tradictory myths cancel each other and that the modern consciousness 
experiences lyrically its distance from these historical objects. 

For the abstract expression of ideas Malraux has substituted the man 
who invented the idea, the temple of its believers, or some other 
concrete symbol which evokes the entire historic universe from 
which the idea sprang. The more resounding the clash between these 
imcompatible worlds, the more total is the destruction of the ideas and 
their metamorphosis into myths. At first glance the text of Malraux 
often gives an impression of baroque and chaotic magnificence such 
as one would expect from the piled up booty of some barbarian war- 
lord. But the shock is not intended solely, as in surrealism, to erase 
our normal patterns of thought; it must open new and untried chan- 
nels. The objects remain, but divested of their symbolic—mythical— 
value. Torn from the culture to which they belonged by this Genghis 
Khan of esthetics, they are now handed over to all men as works 
of art. 

Is this Malraux’s final answer? Whatever its value, both in regard 
to his own work and from a more general standpoint, we should not 
say that the novelist of yesterday has turned into an esthete. The 
real problem is: “What is the meaning of christian art outside chris- 
tianity, of buddhist art outside buddhism?” Can we reach beyond 
these myths? Shall we find some value which is common to all men? 
The work of Malraux is one and the writings on art are an effort to 
answer the questions asked in La Tentation de l’Occident and Les 
Noyers de I’ Altenburg, and implicit in the other novels. 

This “tragic humanism” is undoubtedly narrower in content than 
eighteenth- and nineteenth-century humanism. It abandons to fatum 
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activities upon which most human beings build their lives. Is this 
Malraux’s failure or is it the failure of the men who made history 
what it is? Many reproach Malraux for his lapses into fatalism who 
themselves have either buried its ideals together with a dead humanism 
or still have to learn that they cling to a corpse. Destiny is a word 
which was used by the Greeks, by Diderot, and by many others not 
particularly noted for their willingness to surrender to magicians the 
prerogatives of the thinking mind. Destiny, unlike the pat metaphysi- 
cal answers of our day, dges not sever the Gordian knot of existence. 
It is neither objective nor subjective; it is both. When the tension be- 
tween self and otherness becomes unbearable, when it cannot be 
relieved rationally, Malraux invokes destiny. The word destiny de- 
clares only an armed truce between the combatants. It forces neither 
to surrender. At any moment the battle may resume, 
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Malraux: Passion and Intellect 


Qu’est-ce que tu veux que me fasse ta pensée, si tu 
ne peux pas penser mon drame?—Garcia in L’Espoir 


What good is your thinking . . . ? Bitter words with which Garcia, as 
spokesman for the besieged city, reproves Miguel de Unamuno, the 
philosopher who preferred absolute truths to political commitment. 
What are absolute truths in the face of Madrid’s heroism? What 
common measure is there between academic meditations and an 
apocalypse? Just as inadequate as words in the presence of a shell- 
torn body, so the intellect itself appears defeated before it can even 
begin to account for man’s instinctive choice of tragedy, for his 
amor fati. 

We cannot avoid the question: does Garcia’s exclamation, which 
ironically echoes the far more brutal outcries of the Salamanca 
Falangists (“death to Unamuno,” “death to the intellectuals,” “death 
to intelligence,” long live death),' mark the bankruptcy of reason? 
Certainly this is a key question not only for Malraux and his readers, 
but for an entire generation haunted by the conflict between thought 
and action. Malraux himself, according to Emmanuel Mounier 
(L’Espoir des Désespérés), was no more motivated by ideas or by an 
idea when he sided with Gaullism after the war than when he es- 
poused the cause of communism in the 30’s. “He has little esteem 
for ideas,” writes Mounier. But can we agree that Malraux really 
feels or ever felt that ideas only serve to elude or betray decisions, 
and that at best they set up fake dialogues between individuals or 
groups who, in fact, have nothing to tell each other? 

A convincing case (but how honest?) could no doubt be made to 
prove that Malraux does indeed hold a skeptical view of intelligence 
as such. His novels are all clearly in rebellion against the long tradi- 
tion of clinical analysis on which the French novel prides itself from 
Mme de Lafayette to Gide and Proust. Few writers—and certainly 
few novelists—are more remote from the atmosphere of the salon 
conversation. His early novels (Les Conquérants, La Voie Royale) 
are perhaps even a little excessive in their lyrical praise of the adven- 
turer. No wonder Gaétan Picon calls him and his generation “ro- 
mantic.” But even in his later and more mature works, he consciously 


‘ L’Espoir, Gallimard, 1937, p. 273. Throughout this article the other editions 
used are: La Tentation de l’Occident, Grasset, 1926; Les Conquérants, Gras- 
set, 1928; La Voie Royale, Grasset, 1930; Le Temps du Mépris, Gallimard, 
1935; La Condition Humaine, Gallimard, 1946; Les Noyers de l’Altenburg, 
Gallimard, 1948. For the sake of brevity, in the text, only the initials of the 
titles will be given. 
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shuns the analytical novel, both introspective and retrospective. His 
is a literature of the present, a literature of “extreme situations,” as 
Sartre calls it; a literature of war and death, in which evil, as repre- 
sented by the sadistic will to degrade, remains pure and consequently 
unredeemable. In the revealing preface to Le Temps du Mépris, 
Malraux fervently takes issue with the cerebral (and pathologically 
impartial) kind of novelist who, obsessed by the notion of individual- 
ism and individual antagonisms, forever explores the “inner world” 
of his characters, but neglects what alone in man is great: his ability 
to take sides and to find solidarity in common action. 

For the lack of such a sense of solidarity Unamuno is called “im- 
moral” (E 286): he has turned his back on a just war because 
no armies can be just. He has refused action. If the word intellectual 
—which occurs so often in the work of the author—has pejorative 
connotations, it is precisely because of this separatist tendency, this 
unwillingness to be with. Few characters in his novels come so close 
to being thoroughly hateful as the scientist in Les Noyers de l’Alten- 
burg who arrives at the Russian front with his bottles of phosgene 
gas to supervise their utilization and observe the results. He has so 
completely divested himself of any human quality that even the most 
hardened German officer considered him an “enemy” who, with all 
his impersonal talk of phosgene, mucous membrane and respiratory 
tracts, seems to have appeared at the front to destroy the very notion 
of courage. But Professor Hoffman is a caricature—and an excep- 
tion. Most often, the scholars in Malraux’s novels are merely in- 
capable of action or ineffective. Unamuno retires to a kind of cell, 
lies in bed, bitter and sullen, surrounded by books. In Les Con- 
quérants, Tcheng-Dai—the Chinese Gandhi—prefers the role of ad- 
visor to that of leader. Tired old Gisors, in La Condition Humaine, 
although he has formed revolutionary disciples, is obsessed by the 
thought of death (“his memories were full of tombs”), refuses to 
participate in the action and withdraws into the world of art and 
opium while his son dies in a hopeless struggle. In L’Espoir, Alvear, 
professor of history of art and father of the blinded aviator (the sons 
are decidedly more committed than the fathers), reads, drinks and 
recites a sonnet by Quevedo while passively waiting for death in his 
Madrid apartment. The intellectuals who meet for a symposium in 
Les Noyers de l’Altenburg perorate endlessly on the concept of man 
to the accompaniment of the “idiotic cackle” of hens coming from 
the outside. As for the ethnologist, Méllberg, he denies the very 
concept of man, and symbolically destroys the manuscript of his 
work, Civilization as Conquest and as Destiny, the sun-scorched pages 
of which probably hang scattered on branches between Zanzibar and 
the Sahara. 

Without indulging in hostile caricature (he does not share Edouard 
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Berth’s views—Les Méfaits des Intellectuels, 1914—\that intellectuals 
represent a morality of cowardice), Malraux nevertheless seems to 
intimate that professional thinkers tend to be incorrigible dreamers. 
“Intellectuals are like women, my dear! soldiers make them dream,” 
says one of the characters in Les Noyers de l’Altenburg. (p. 102) 
Dreamers who also suffer because they are the first to believe (although 
they would not admit it, even to themselves) that thought is inferior 
to action. When, exceptionally, one of them turns out to be an 
adventurer of the T. E. Lawrence type, all the others inspect him 
with curiosity and admiration. More revealing still: when such an 
adventurer-intellectual delivers a series of lectures, it is on “The 
Philosophy of Action.” (NA 47) Needless to add that this emanci- 
pated individual (is there a faint memory of the Michel of Gide’s 
Immoraliste?) has become far more interested in action than in phil- 
osophy. As for the others—those who have remained faithful to their 
books, and to the glib and oily art of learned colloquies—they are 
condemned to dreams and talk: “les intellectuels sont bavards . . .” 
(NA 107) 

Throughout Malraux’s work—from La Tentation de l’Occident to 
his recent studies on art—there seems to be a tendency to devaluate 
the intellect which finds its most succinct formulation, in Les Noyers de 
Altenburg (p. 245), at the moment of greatest revelation: “thought” 
is but a “monstrous fraud.” Kyo knows that his father deludes him- 
self, that action seldom stems from thought and that one cannot use 
one’s knowledge of the “inner life” of others to make them act: 
“what is deepest in a man can rarely be used to make him act.” 
(CH 53) Moreno, in L’Espoir, has learned that neither thoughts nor 
deep truths exist when shells begin to fall. The most damning com- 
mentary on the Altenburg symposium is that it remains exclusively 
a dialogue with culture, not with life (or death). “An idea never 
grew from a fact, but always from another idea.” (NA 114) 

Unable to give birth to action, or to account for it, the intellect, 
especially in its analytical function, seems moreover to possess dis- 
turbing powers of corrosion. Recently, in an irritating though chal- 
lenging article on our “exhausted” civilization, E. M. Cioran has again 
blamed our lucidity, and shown the danger of unmasking the fictions 
which alone can make us bold.? The idea is not a new one: Sartre, 
in the preface to the first issue of Les Temps Modernes (1945), called 
for the death of the analytical mind: “We are conviced that the spirit 
of analysis has outlived itself and that its only remaining function is 
to disturb the revolutionary consciousness and to isolate men. . .” 
But Malraux had already pointed to the same dangers. Kyo in the 
presence of his father (symbol of absolute intelligence), always feels 


*“Sur une civilisation essoufflée,” Nouvelle Nouvelle Revue Frangaise, May 1, 
1956, p. 799-816. 
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that his will to action softens or even disintegrates. “As soon as Kyo 
came into his presence, his will to action was transformed into in- 
telligence, and he found this rather disturbing.” (CH 52) It is again 
Vincent Berger who puts it most tersely when he tells von Bilow’s 
envoy that dreams corrupt action. (NA 64) 

All the values most prized by Malraux and his heroes—courage, 
audacity, love (?) and fraternity—seem, at first sight, to be at odds 
with intellectual prowess. Kyo discovers that to judge others is less 
beautiful than to love them, and that virile fraternity is a more 
exalting refuge than the mind. Ch’en, the terrorist, knows that death 
is greater than the meditation on death. Similarly, the behavior of 
the peasant-soldiers in Les Noyers de l’Altenburg convinces Berger 
that it is the common man, not the intellectual, who perpetuates life. 

This tendency to humble the mind—like most of Malraux’s themes 
—is already present in his earliest writings. La Tentation de l’Oc- 
cident (1926) questions the very “intelligence” of Europe which, 
according to Ling, the Chinese observer, suffers from the myth of 
order (a confusion of order and civilization), from a chaotic sensi- 
bility (where order would be required), but most of all from a disease 
diagnosed as the maladie de la pensée (p. 149): the mind turning in 
a vacuum, like a beautiful machine spotted with blood. A. D., Ling’s 
French correspondent, compares European culture to a self-contem- 
plating madness (p. 89), while Ling is even more contemptuous as 
he calls the intellect an evil ornament (a “néfaste parure”—p. 103). 

Finally—and this is perhaps the most devastating criticism leveled 
at the mind—Malraux seems to make it very clear that the truly 
fundamental experiences of man are not known but perceived. The 
body is frequently a more adequate means of communication than 
language. Desperate (but eloquent) clutchings of hands! Visceral 
participation in a human communion of suffering and pity! “What 
these men were doing, my father now understood: not with his mind, 
but with his body . . .” This is how Malraux describes the moment 
of revelation during the gas attack on the Russian front when the 
German assault wave is metamorphosed into an “assault of pity,” 
and every German soldier returns to his lines carrying a Russian 
victim. (NA 234-35) And revelation is no doubt the proper word 
here. Germaine Brée and Margaret Guiton put it very well (An Age 
of Fiction, 1957, p. 189): according to Malraux, the fundamental 
aspects of human experience are “mysteries that cannot be elucidated 
but only revealed.” Malraux himself refers to the insight into “a 
mystery which did not give away its secret but only its presence.” 
(NA 244) And when the meaning of this mystery is revealed to 
Berger, he can only find one telling word to evoke his former cerebral 
search for philosophical significations: crétin! 
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Crétin . . . and yet. And yet, as someone has observed (was it 
Gide?), idiots are conspicuously absent in Malraux’s work. The 
educated, the articulate, and even the erudite occupy a privileged 
position in his novels. In spite of their ineffectiveness, Malraux does 
not truly disavow the intellectuals of the Gisors-Alvear type. They 
all are, in one way or another, the depositories of some important 
truth. Alvear, for instance, knows that at best man can involve in an 
action only a very limited part of himself. (E 233) And as for 
Gisors, it would seem that Malraux, far from disavowing him, has 
placed him at the very center of the novel: radiating tenderness and 
understanding, he is simultaneously outside the action and at the 
heart of the meaning of the novel. Kyo, Ch’en, Ferral—all come to 
consult him. He is the mirror where all action reflects itself, a con- 
science where all thought finds an echo and a prolongation. He is a 
beginning (after all, he formed a generation of revolutionaries), but 
he is also the one who outlives tragedy, for he remains alive after 
Kyo and his comrades have died: his suffering, his consciousness— 
above all his meditations—constitute the novel’s epilogue. 

And what about the myth of the intellectuals’ ineffectiveness? 
Paradoxically, all of Malraux’s heroes (the most adventurous, the 
most competent, the most violent, the most “heroic”) are precisely 
intellectuals. The list is quite impressive. Garine, in Les Conqué- 
rants, has studied literature, directed the translation department of 
a Zurich publishing house and meditates on Saint-Just. Claude 
Vanec, in La Voie Royale, has studied Far Eastern languages and 
published articles on oriental art. To be sure, Kassner, the militant 
communist, in Le Temps du Mépris, who undergoes torture in a 
German prison, is the son of a coal miner; but he too has had an 
intellectual formation: a bursary student at the University, he later 
organized a workers’ theatre, became a writer and the colorful re- 
porter on the Siberian civil war. The main characters in La Condi- 
tion Humaine are even more clearly “intellectuals”: Kyo, whose 
model, according to W. M. Frohock,’ is Chou En-lai, is the son of 
a university professor; Ch’en is the former disciple of Gisors at the 
University of Pekin; and even Katow—the hero of several revolutions 
and survivor of a White army firing squad—has studied medicine 
in Odessa. But it is no doubt in L’Espoir that we meet with the 
greatest concentration of intellectuals in action: the aviator Scali, 
who was professor of the history of art in Italy and has published 
the most important study on Piero della Francesca; Garcia, one of 
Spain’s foremost ethnologists, and now one of the heads of the 


eg Malraux, and the Tragic Imagination, Stanford University Press, 1952, 
p. 18, 
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Loyalists’ military intelligence; Magnin who, like Malraux himself, 
organized and leads one of the air squadrons, and whose gestures 
(the way, for instance, he takes off his glasses) betray “la marque 
complexe de lintellectuel.” (E84) Three generations of Bergers 
have devoted their energies to books and ideas. And not only the 
major characters but also the figures in the background would, under 
less dramatic circumstances, not at all feel out of place in a writers’ 
or artists’ conference: Gérard, in Les Conquérants, has been profes- 
sor at the Hanoi lycée. Pei, in La Condition Humaine, writes for 
Chinese magazines and prepares an apologia of terrorism. Shade, 
the journalist, and Lopez, the sculptor, discuss the problems of con- 
temporary art in L’Espoir. As to Guernico, the deeply moving leader 
of the Madrid ambulance corps, he is one of Spain’s well-known 
Catholic writers, now walking through the nightmarish streets of a 
besieged city in search of the living presence of Christ. Even char- 
acters not unduly afflicted with idealism have not escaped the con- 
tamination of books: the power-crazy erotomaniac Ferral, president 
of a super-capitalistic consortium, is the son of a learned jurist, 
obtained an agrégation in history, and directed, at the age of 29, the 
first collective history of France! 

Malraux is not the only writer who has taken the scholar out of 
his study and placed him in the midst of a struggle; he is not the only 
one who has transformed his peaceful and slightly ironic contempla- 
tion of life into a scorching meditation, a dialogue, a battle of ideas— 
and promoted him to the rank of tragic victim or hero. From Roger 
Martin du Gard’s defenders of Dreyfus to Simone de Beauvoir’s frus- 
trated mandarins, the French novel is peopled with artists, journalists 
and teachers (compare their backgrounds and activities with those 
of a Julien Sorel, a Rastignac or a Frederic Moreau!) who think, 
discuss, analyse and accuse—and above all who indulge in what one 
critic aptly calls the new mal du siécle: a sense of metaphysical an- 
guish. According to Emmanuel Mounier, all of Malraux’s characters 
are “métaphysiciens,” or rather—the word is badly needed—they are 
confirmed “métapracticiens”*: neither pragmatists obsessed by the 
notion of efficiency nor hysterics in search of thrills, but explorers 
of the unknown by means of action. Mounier has diagnosed them 
well. For Malraux’s characters are not merely concerned with 
solving the problems of their time or suffering from their own sense 
of inadequacy. Theirs is not the mire of shame and guilt through 
which flounder the victimized professor-martyr Cripure (in Guilloux’s 
Sang Noir) or Sartre’s scruple-ridden Mathieu Delarue. They are about 
the only intellectuals in the recent French novel to get involved in 
action out of a clear choice, with a clear faith and an unmuddled 


*L’Espoir des Désespérés, Editions du Seuil, 1953, p. 28. 
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sense of destiny. (Roger Vailland’s Resistance heroes—Dréle de 
Jeu, 1945—are either priggish political fanatics like young Frédéric, 
or ironic and somewhat Stendhalian “promeneurs” like Marat.) The 
heroes in the world of Malraux may be the heirs to the same ironic 
culture which finds its culmination in the arrogance and disincarna- 
tion of a Monsieur Teste, but they are also willing to sacrifice mo- 
mentarily such a culture if that is the price they have to pay so as not 
to betray. Only the elder generation of intellectuals, those who belong 
to the Alvear type (Roger Stéphane has shown that for them the 
idea of revolution is inseparable from a systematic skepticism®), are 
unwilling to make such a sacrifice and consequently are doomed to 
succumb without hope and without faith, superannuated representa- 
tives of an epoch whose moral criteria no longer apply. Dr. Neu- 
bourg, as he leaves a sullen Unamuno in his room, has the impres- 
sion “of taking leave of the 19th century.” (E 275) 

Dramatically (given the themes and concerns of his novels), the 
presence of intellectuals is of course indispensable to Malraux: they 
heighten the artistic and moral consciousness within the novel. The 
ordinary peasant-soldiers may be the key to the problem of the unity 
of man—but it is after all Berger, not a peasant-soldier, who dis- 
covers and formulates this eternal unity. Moreover, in order to give 
the common man an aura of eternity, Berger (or rather Malraux) 
has recourse to artistic allusions and metaphors: a soldier’s mention 
of Bamberg suggests the “German Chartres”; (NA 15) peasant faces 
recall Gothic statuary (the scene takes place in Chartres); joyful 
gestures bring to mind medieval farces or scenes painted by Breu- 
ghel. (NA 25,28) This technique is not unlike that used by Proust 
for ironic and poetic effects when he compares a maid to a Giotto 
“charity,” a courtesan to a figure by Botticelli and an old servant to 
the statue of a saint in her niche. But the most important function 
of the intellectuals in the novels of Malraux is that they discuss the 
very problem of intelligence and incarnate the central conflict be- 
tween passion and intellect. It is Garcia, after all—an ethnologist, 
an “intellectual”—-who finds Unamuno immoral. 


i 


The awareness of this conflict between passion and intellect, between 
vitality and lucidity, permeates nearly every page of Malraux. And 
not only of this particular conflict, but of any dialogue: contradictory 
myths which demand the allegiance of man, alternating voices of 
hope and of doubt, clashes between thinking and doing which be- 
come particularly dramatic in times of revolution. At ever, .aoment, 


* Portrait de P Aventurier, Sagittaire, 1950, p. 120. 
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man has to choose, caught—as Claude Mauriac has shown*—between 
two treasons. No matter how unworthy it may be of man—and 
Garcia is the first to suffer from it (E 282)—tthe world man faces 
is manichean. But to be able to choose is also beautiful: through 
choice alone man becomes a hero. Prometheus already knew it: “Of 
my own will I shot the arrow that fell short, of my own will,” he de- 
clares to the chorus. Similarly, Vincent Berger proudly declares 
that the home of any man who can choose is where the darkest clouds 
accumulate. (NA 66) For a Stendhal, this would be Cornelian “es- 
pagnolisme”; for a Sartre, it is only “heroic parasitism” (the hero 
demanding of fighters who have not chosen their fight to legitimize 
a death which he, the hero, has chosen)*—but in any case the choice, 
and the desire for the choice, stem from a sense of the heroic. 

If Malraux is a romantic, it is primarily through this awareness 
of fundamental antitheses—an awareness which manifests itself on 
the artistic level through antithetical images: the Loyalist prostitute 
carrying a rifle is contrasted with the perfumed Fascist women who 
round out the pleasures of a banquet by going to watch the execu- 
tion of prisoners; (E 273) homeless children are asleep beneath 
giant floats of Mickey Mouse and Donald Duck while Franco’s 
flotilla bombards the nearby port; (E 309,310) Manuel evokes his 
first lessons in the military art with toy soldiers while all around him 
the living or dead flesh of real soldiers is carried on litters. (E 357) 
One of the most unforgettable scenes in Les Noyers de l’Altenburg 
is Walter Berger’s description of Nietzsche’s mad, but sublime chant 
(in the obscurity of the St. Gothard tunnel) to the accompaniment 
of the rhvthmical clatter of the train’s wheels and the mechanical 
pecking of a chicken belonging to a peasant travelling in the same 
compartment. (NA 95-96) Malraux is a master of dramatic con- 
trasts and of grandiose images: the growing shadow of Katow as he 
walks to his death; men with wounded arms in plaster casts gliding 
by like spectral statues of violinists pushed through the corridors of 
the hospital; ghost-like figures building barricades during a misty 
night—all of these create an effect of enlargement and of tenseness. 

Ever since La Tentation de l’Occident (there is astonishing unity 
to his work), Malraux is obsessed by the “hopeless conflict” between 
man and that which man creates, between the thinker and his 
thought. (TO 198) This tragic cleavage takes many forms. Ling 
discovers that in Europe the man of passions (“l’homme passionné”) 
finds himself in disharmony with the very culture he has forged, 
(TO 71) that the erotic pursuit is nothing but a desperate attempt 
to be at the same time oneself and the other, (TO 93) that thought 
and emotion are forever divorced. A.D. quite agrees: “with a calm 


* Malraux ou le Mal du Héros, Grasset, 1946. n. 208. 
*See preface to Roger Stéphane’s Portrait de l’Aventurier, op cit, p. 21. 
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sense of anguish, we become aware of the opposition between our 
actions and our inner life.” (TO 202) In Les Noyers de l’ Altenburg 
(written some fifteen years later), Malraux is still concerned with 
the many shapes of this same conflict: knowing and living; (NA 27- 
28) action and talk (“In Tripolitania, my father had acted; here, he 
was talking”—-NA 70); the very problem of the definition of man. Is 
man what he hides, or is he what he does? (NA 89-90) 

It is in L’Espoir, however, that this sense of conflict between being 
and doing, between the intellect and the passionate commitment to 
action finds its clearest and most artistic formulation. Critics have 
not always been fair to this very beautiful book, the greatest un- 
questionably to come out of the Spanish Civil War. Claude Mauriac 
complains that the characters are too numerous and not sufficiently 
individualized. Others have deplored the excessively rapid shifting 
of scenes and the consequent impossibility for the reader to remem- 
ber them. Yet there are many unforgettable scenes in L’Espoir: 
Colonel Ximenes limping across the Barcelona square to give the 
signal for the final attack on the Hotel Colon; the machine-gunned 
fireman on a ladder fighting off the enemy planes with his water 
hose; the distribution of cigarettes and razor blades to the besieged 
Falangist officers in front of the Toledo Alcazar; the execution of 
Hernandez; the spontaneously heroic defense of Madrid—without 
mentioning the famous airplane scene (with the peasant) over the 
Teruel front and the extraordinary descent of the wounded aviators 
from the mountain. Nearly constantly lyrical, no novel by Malraux 
so clearly elicits our enthusiasm, nor gives us such a powerful feeling 
of participation. What reader has not, for a moment at least, im- 
agined that he was there, with Siry and Kogan, on that foggy 
November morning, when the International Brigade, in Madrid’s 
West Park, halted Franco’s Moors? Some of this enthusiasm and 
nostalgia, is due, no doubt, to the prestige which, from the very 
first, the Spanish war acquired in the eyes of many European intel- 
lectuals—a prestige which is well summed up by the hero of Roger 
Vailland’s Dréle de Jeu (1945): “Everybody knew immediately 
what side to take; it was the ‘purest’ of recent wars, the one in which 
dying came most easily.” It is perhaps because so many of the char- 
acters in L’Espoir have chosen freely to die that the readers, whose 
common destination is also death, can—as Malraux has said in re- 
lation to another work of art—“contemplate with envy characters 
who for a moment are the masters of their destiny.””® 

The antithesis passion-intellect is worked out on several levels in 
L’Espoir. On the most “sentimental” one, passion takes on its 
etymological significance (passio: to suffer), and ideas are shown as 


*“Laclos” in Tableau de la Littérature francaise, (XVII*-XVIII¢ siécles), Gal- 
limard, 1939, p. 417-428. 
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thoroughly inadequate in the face of physical anguish. Magnin knows 
it: “What is the weight of an idea when two legs have to be ampu- 
tated?” (E 80). Scali knows it too, after having seen works of art 
besmeared with human blood. “Paintings . . . lose their force”— 
“Art is weak in the face of suffering; unfortunately, no painting can 
stand up against a pool of blood,” (E 230-31) 

It is, however, on the level of politics (much more so than on the 
level of sentiment or psychology) that the dialogue between thought 
and action is most cogently developed. This dialogue centers around 
three key problems: (1) Being versus doing (or political purity ver- 
sus political efficacy). A whole section of the novel is entitled “Etre 
et Faire.” Garcia knows that a revolution has to be “organized” even 
though the very discipline endangers the ideas of the revolution. (E 85) 
Manuel, the apprentice-leader, learns first of all to be more con- 
cerned with what people do than with what they are. (E 122) But 
not all agree (Hernandez, for instance) that the justice of the in- 
strument depends exclusively upon the justice of the cause. (2) Can 
an intellectual take sides?: to what extent does an intellectual (“the 
man of the nuance, of quality, of truth as such, of complexity’— 
E 282) betray the values of culture by taking sides in what is neces- 
sarily a grossly oversimplified manichean concept of a world sharply 
split between total good and total evil? Alvear and Unamuno refuse 
the sacrifice and the betrayal. But is not this refusal an even worse 
form of spiritual treason? Or as Sartre posed the dilemma a few 
years ago with relation to marxism: must one “betray the proletariat 
to serve truth or betray truth in the name of the proletariat?” 
(3) A nostalgia for a synthesis, perhaps most clearly felt and ex- 
pressed by Garcia. Asked by Scali what is man’s noblest effort, 
Garcia answers: “To convert as wide a range of experience as pos- 
sible into conscious thought.” (E 284) 

These discussions and these formulas, when lifted out of their 
dynamic context of shell explosions and battle reports, may sound 
unbearably abstract. But if the novel is successful, it is precisely 
because Malraux has given these discussions life by placing them in 
the midst of action and moreover used the very structure of the novel 
to lend concrete meaning to the dialectics of thought and passion. 
And this is no doubt the reason for the multiplicity of characters 
which has so much disturbed some critics. For it becomes obvious, 
as the novel progresses, that Malraux alternates scenes of war with 
philosophical and political conversations, and that to do so, without 
falling into monotony, he had to vary the couples. There are alto- 
gether fifteen major conversations in L’Espoir, each one separated 
from the other by scenes of action, each one centering on a different 
topic and shuffling the participants: Ximenes-Puig, 25-28 (courage, 


*“Matérialisme et Revolution,” Situations 111, Gallimard, 1949, p. 173. 
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anarchism, religion); Shade-Lopez, 34-39 (the new art); Ramos- 
Manuel, 64-67 (the function of the Spanish army); Manuel-Barca, 
69-72 (the impossibility of neutrality); Garcia-Magnin, 81-87( revo- 
lution and the problem of discipline); Magnin-Enrique, 112-115 
(the Communist Party); Manuel-Alba, 122-125 (the problem of 
leadership and trust); Ximenes-Manuel, 125-128 (the problem of 
leadership); Garcia-Hernandez, 153-156 (the need to organize the 
Apocalypse); Hernandez-Moreno, 162-166 (experience of prison and 
awareness of the absurd); Garcia-Guernico, 221-227 (churches, 
faith, Christ and Spain); Scali-Alvear, 228-235 (man, war, art and 
the intellect); Garcia-Dr. Neuburg, 272-275 (Unamuno); Garcia- 
Scali, 281-286 (intellect versus action); Garcia-Magnin, 359-361 
(communism and the Communist Party). 

Even cursory inventory of these conversations reveals that they 
are more or less evenly distributed, that they are all of about the 
same length (on the average, four pages) and that there is con- 
siderable variety in the combination of participants (Garcia, with 
six conversations, seems to be the most talkative). Moreover, it is 
interesting to note that half of these conversations take place in 
movement. “Ximenes liked to talk as he walked.” (125) All the 
characters seem to share this taste for the somewhat nervous prom- 
enade-conversation-meditation when both body and mind are pressing 
forward. Ramos and Manuel are “walking on the embankment” on 
the Sierra front (64); Magnin and the Commissar Enrique are pacing 
up and down the Loyalist airfield (112); Manuel and Alba “walk 
among the rocks” in the direction of the Fascist lines; Ximenes and 
Manuel “walk towards San-Isidro” (125); Garcia and Hernandez 
deambulate through the death-infested streets of Toledo; Garcia and 
Guernico cross foggy unreal Madrid where groups of shadows seem 
to participate in a tragic nocturnal ballet (226); Garcia and Scali 
walk through the “black streets” in the direction of the Prado (282) 
—so that, within the “conversational” pages, the contrast between 
action and thought continues to be felt, just as it is felt through the 
very structure of the novel. The book closes on a meditation- 
promenade among the shambles of a liberated town. Neither the 
characters nor the reader is ever permitted to forget the world in 
which men hope, act and die. As they walk and talk, the intellectual 
heroes symbolically stumble against loose stones or are interrupted 
by the sound of a passing ambulance. Even when the abstract dia- 
logues take place in an apparently secluded apartment, the outside 
world continues to impose its presence: cars shifting gears, the smell 
of a burning perfume factory, or—more ironically—the voice of a 
blind man singing the words of hope of the /nternational. 

Dramatically indispensable, given the central themes of his work, 
the intellectual also appears as fully endowed with tragic attributes. 
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Malraux’s novels (perhaps this is true of all great novels) represent 
simultaneously an action and a commentary on that action, a se- 
quence of tragic events and a meditation on tragedy. But the intel- 
lectual is not merely the commentator, he is also the victim. There 
is sometimes pathos in this sense of victimhood, in the meek accept- 
ance of one’s condemnation: “Guernico would not fight; he would 
be killed.” (E 222) Yet there is also a hard lucidity (the very kind 
of lucidity which impels an Oedipus to stare into the unadorned face 
of his destiny): the lucid inventory of despair. And there is also the 
more resilient feeling of justification which comes from the aware- 
ness that thought means suffering (“each one suffers because he 
thinks”—-CH 400), and from the Pascalian pride in this ability of 
man to comprehend and consequently to rise above the forces that 
crush him: the victory of being “the only animal who knows that 
he must die.” (NA 250) But above all, there is a quest for wisdom, 
that wisdom which—as the chorus in Agamemnon knows—comes 
only through suffering. All of Malraux’s heroes—he first of all— 
seem to discover and announce some fundamental truth. Like Dos- 
toievsky and Goya (on whom he wrote an admirable study), they 
speak the “obscure and pressing language” of modern prophets.’ 


IV 


“The basic problem lies in the conflict between two systems of 
thought: the one which questions man and the universe—the other 
which suppresses all questions by a series of actions.” Malraux wrote 
these words, in 1933, in a letter to Gaétan Picon.? But is the conflict 
really so hopeless, and has not Malraux himself attempted to resolve 
it? Does not all of European literature in the past twenty-five years, 
while keenly aware of precisely such a divorce, yearns for a new 
synthesis? Armand Hoog—at a time when most critics were baffled 
by Malraux’s Gaullism (some even accused him of having surrend- 
ered to Fascist pessimism)—very perspicaciously affirmed that the 
author of Les Noyers de l’Altenburg was striving to bring out of 
chaos a new and justified man.* Sartre (in “Qu’est-ce que la litté- 
rature?”) defines the new “metaphysical” literature not as a sterile 
discussion of abstract ideas, but as a dynamic effort to apprehend 
from within the human condition in its totality. And is it not highly 
revealing that Les Noyers de l’Altenburg, the first part of La Lutte 
avec l’Ange, whose biblical title suggests a metaphysical struggle, 
ends on a note of total harmony between man and the universe? 

Without going to search for metaphysical unity, it is clear that 
Malraux has become increasingly concerned with the unity of the 
1 Saturne, La Galerie de la Pléiade, 1950, p. 113. 


2 André Malraux, Gallimard, 1945, p. 81. 
* “André Malraux et la validité du monde,” La Nef, March 1947, p. 121-126. 
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individual. He admires Laclos for having created the “personnage 
significatif,” but he too has given life to what might be called repre- 
sentative characters—so representative indeed that they sometimes 
lose their individuality. (What do we really know of Kyo, Katow 
or Garcia?) Above all, he has striven to represent complete man. 
That is why he so repeatedly returns to the savage in man, and 
insists On erotic sadism and torture: not to analyse hidden com- 
plexes, but because he is determined to leave nothing outside the 
human. Because he does not want it to be said: here man ceases to 
be man. In the preface to Le Temps du Mépris, he accuses 19th- 
century literature of having sacrificed the will to create “homme 
complet” to a fanatical taste for subtle psychological differences. 

The unity of the individual depends moreover on the very unity 
of culture. To prove—or to affirm—the interrelation, or even the 
interdependence of all civilizations has been one of Malraux’s most 
constant efforts in recent years. In a speech delivered in the Salle 
Pleyel, March 1948, he puts it very firmly: “There are irreducible 
political conflicts; but it is absolutely false to say that cultural con- 
flicts are irreducible by definition.”* In this light, the entire Noyers 
de l’Altenburg is a refutation of Dr. Méllberg’s pessimistic view that 
civilizations are separated by hermetically sealed cultural barriers, 
that a dialogue is as impossible between them as between the cater- 
pillar and the butterfly and that consequently the concept of Man is 
devoid of any kind of permanent reality. 

It is not surprising that Malraux has turned (or rather returned) 
to studies on art: they carry his arguments for a possible unity and 
synthesis more convincingly than his novels, although, in a sense, 
they may properly be considered as a logical sequel to his fictional 
work. Kama, the painter in La Condition Humaine, already knows 
that art is a weapon against loneliness, a means of communion with 
life . . . but also with death. It is he, really, who seems to answer 
the Reverend Smithson’s question: what faith, other than Chris- 
tianity, can account for the world’s suffering or conquer death? More 
than any other of his novels, however, Les Noyers de l’Altenburg 
proclaims this faith in art. First of all the setting: the Chartres cath- 
edral, an Alsatian abbey. But even more the conviction of the char- 
acters that salvation comes from art: “The first sculpture which 
represented a human face, simply a human face; liberated from the 
monsters . . . from death . . . from the gods. That day, man formed 
man of the dust of the ground.” (NA 98) For Walter Berger, the 
first work of art was the first victory over the absurdity of the uni- 
verse, the first and most lasting defiance of death. Through art, man 
escapes his condition (“our art seems to me a correction of the 
world”—NA 128), and is delivered from space and time. Obviously, 


*“Adresse aux Intellectuels,” Cheval de Troie, No. 7-8, 1948, p. 977. 
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Alvear, on that gloomy night in his Madrid apartment, was also in 
possession of some important truth. 

Faith, salvation—these words suggest the need for a religion. Will 
Malraux convert to Christianity? It is certain that he is aware of the 
synthesizing virtues of the Christian religion. Already in La Tenta- 
tion de l’Occident, he has Ling remark (66) that Christians reach 
out toward God by “ordering” violent emotions, and that Chris- 
tianity teaches a communion with the world through an “exalted 
consciousness of its fundamental chaos.” (73) Vincent Berger be- 
lieves that the coup d’état of Christianity is to have installed fate 
within man (NA 125) and that it is consequently necessary to know 
man in order to fight the demon. All represent efforts at reconciliation 
and at unification. Clearly, if ever Malraux is converted, it will be 
out of a cerebral quest for a synthesis between passion and the in- 
tellect. In the meantime, however, his intellectual heroes remain the 
indispensable witnesses of man’s only possible grandeur in a mean- 
ingless universe: they know that we ourselves must create the con- 
cepts and the images which can “negate our nothingness.” (NA 99) 
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Nietzschean Motifs in 
Temptation of the Occident 


As one reads Malraux’s early epistolary comparison of the European 
mentality with the Asiatic, certain elements of the Nietzschean dialectic 
between Apollo and Dionysus in The Birth of Tragedy come irre- 
sistibly to mind. In the appraisal which Ling, the young Chinese 
visitor to France, makes of the Occidental Weltanschauung as “the 
measurement of all things according to the length and intensity of 
one human life,”* one certainly finds an echo of the Principium In- 
dividuationis, while its correlative, Primordial Unity, is suggested by 
the Oriental conception of man as but a fragment of a harmonious 
universe. Being is seen by the Occidental as a distinctness to be as- 
serted, a conquest to be made, and we have the phenomenon of the 
“armed man” (O39)—cousin german to the devotee of the “state- 
forming Apollo”*—-who strives to transform the world; to the Oriental, 
on the other hand, “you are transformed by the world much more 
than you transform it.” (O 46) Contrasting the role of passion in 
East and West, Ling comments: “It seems to me that you accord 
excessive importance to what by almost universal agreement you call 
reality . . . In your social order, passion appears as an artful flaw 
... At the center of the European man, dominating the great move- 
ments of his life, is an essential absurdity.” (O 77-78) Nietzsche 
gives much the same picture of a conceived reality, disrupted from 
time to time by the irrational elements in existence, when he speaks 
of the “presentiment that underneath this reality . . . is concealed an- 
other and quite different reality, which, like the first, is an appear- 
ance” (T 953) and the “terrible awe which seizes upon man, when 
he is suddenly unable to account for the cognitive forms of a phe- 
nomenon.” (T 954-55) Adding to this awe the “blissful ecstasy which 
arises from the innermost depth of man, aye, of nature, at this very 
collapse of the principium individuationis,” (T 955) Nietzsche de- 
fines for us the “nature of the Dionysian,” very much akin to what 
Ling calls that “ferocious joy” which “takes hold of us whenever the 
call of our profound needs shows us how arbitrary they are.”(O 78) 

In their manner of dreaming, too, men reveal themselves as Occi- 
*André Malraux, Tentation de l’Occident, Paris, Grasset, 1926, p. 66. All 
translations from this book in the present article are mine. Subsequent page 
references are given in the text, preceded by O (for Occident). 


*The Philosophy of Nietzsche: The Birth of Tragedy, tr. by Clifton P. Fadi- 


man, New York, Modern Library, 1927, p. 1064. Subsequent page references 
are given in the text, preceded by T (for Tragedy). 
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dentals or Orientals: ““The Chinese dreamer . . . sees neither con- 
quered cities, nor power, nor glory, but the possibility of a perfect 
appreciation of all things . . . the Chinaman imagines, so to speak, 
without images”; (O 107-08) his Western counterpart, who dreams 
in very definite images,’ recalls to us the Nietzschean concept of the 
Apollonian dream-picture, while the imageless dreams of the China- 
man are comparable to the state of Dionysian drunkenness, in which 
individuality and appearance collapse, giving way to a “mystic feeling 
of Oneness,” (T 957) or ecstasy. Not only in the dreams and re- 
ligious experiences of the Oriental, but in his art as well, appears this 
element of the ecstatic. Thus, Ling speaks of Chinese sacred art as 
“That form born of an anguished ecstasy .. .” (0 157) And there 
is much the same feeling of creation through religious submission in 
Nietzsche’s account of the significance of the lyric poet, who “as Di- 
onysian artist . . . has identified himself with the Primal Unity, its 
pain and contradiction.” (T 970) 

Thus the civilizations of Orient and Occident have produced two 
distinct modes of thought. According to Ling, “To be sure, the asiatic 
sensibility has been molded by the ancient idea of transmigration, just 
as the occidental sensibility has been by that of responsibility.” 
(O 150) But he goes on to warn that the Westerner usually misin- 
terprets the idea of transmigration, taking it to imply successive abodes 
for one soul, whereas the Oriental cannot conceive of one unmodi- 
fiable, eternal soul: “It is impossible for us to think in terms of several 
personalities appearing one after the other; the idea of personality is 
inconceivable to us.” (0 151) “Only the sages who can conceive of 
the absolute which dominates all vain earthly movements can become 
aware, not of individual destinies, but of their common nature.” 
(O 153) This passage certainly seems to have echoes of the Nietzs- 
chean contradiction between the world of appearance and the primor- 
dial unity beneath it, and of their eventual resolution in Dionysian 
wisdom. In the distinction Ling draws between the Occidental and 
Oriental instruments of thought these echoes persist: “One no more 
comes to know the world by making it into a system than one comes 
to know love by analysing it. Knowing the world means becoming 
intensely conscious of it.” (O 159) 

It is when we come to the final goal of thought in the two civiliza- 
tions that the Nietzschean echoes grow fainter. “. . . the occidental 
mind . . . wants to dominate the world . . . its universe is a coherent 
myth. The oriental mind, on the contrary, gives no value to man as 


*See p. 23, Tentation de l'Occident. It is interesting to note that the very first 
letter of A. D., Ling’s young French correspondent, written on board the ship 
taking him to the Orient, records his dreams of China, full of images of action 
and conquest—hence, A. D. is typically Occidental, according to Ling’s 
criteria! 
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man; it seeks out in the movements of the world those thoughts 
which will enable it to dissolve human ties. The former wants to 
bring the world to man, the latter proposes man as an offering to the 
world.” (O 154-55) Here the analogy between Occidental-Oriental 
and Apollonian-Dionysian begins perceptibly to break down. For 
Nietzsche, though in The Birth of Tragedy decidedly partial to the 
Dionysian, is the first one to recognize the importance of a coherent 
myth: “Without myth . . . every culture loses its healthy creative 
natural power: it is only a horizon encompassed with myths that 
rounds off to unity a social movement.” (T 1077) Here there is a 
marked resemblance between Nietzsche and the Westerner, A. D., 
when the latter asserts that “Whoever would go beyond immediate in- 
quiry needs a conviction to give order to his world.” (O 207) Nor 
is Nietzsche ever really interested in offering up man as a sacrifice to 
the world. At the end of The Birth of Tragedy he proposes a return 
to the German, illustrating Ling’s contention that “We have a natural 
feeling for the universe just as you for your native land . . . Our ex- 
altation is not based on a preference.” (O 160-61) Nietzsche’s con- 
clusion is definitely based on a preference, or at least, on a decision 
to concentrate his energies on man, and, specifically, on the men of 
his country. He feels that only through the development of the Di- 
onysian element in his existence can man attain to a really significant 
culture, but this development is for the sake of man. Even in sac- 
rificial ecstasies like Zarathustra it is really to man that Nietzsche 
wants to immolate man, for the Superman is no mystical new race of 
creatures, but simply the highest to which the elite among the human 
race can attain. 

Thus we begin to see that, however convincing these comparisons 
may appear on the surface—especially when Nietzsche himself refers 
to the three different kinds of culture as “Socratic or artistic or tragic 
... Or, if historical exemplifications are wanted . . . Alexandrian or 
.. . Buddhistic” (T 1046)—basically, the whole antithesis of Apol- 
lonian-Dionysian is contained within Malraux’s Occidental man, and 
the Oriental mode of life is an existence entirely apart. This becomes 
especially clear when we remember Ling’s perception of an under- 
lying anguish in Occidental civilization: “What a feeling of pain 
emanates from your spectacles, from all the wretched beings I see in 
your streets!” (O 35) and his accusation “You have filled the uni- 
verse with anguish.” (O 47) For without this anguish the Dionysian 
with its primordial pain would be as inconceivable as its counterpart 
the Apollonian with its soothing appearance and principium individu- 
ationis. And indeed the Orient, as Malraux’s Ling presents it, is 
equally removed from both of these poles, and is in itself a passive, 
non-polar civilization, absorbed in the cultivation of sensibility to the 
universe and in the “deliberate fallowing of the ego”; (0 112) the 
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polarity or ambiguity or dialectic is visible only in the active civiliza- 
tion, that of the Occident. 

But if the analogies between Malraux’s opposition of Orient to Oc- 
cident and Nietzsche’s Dionysus-Apollo antithesis fade as they are 
examined more closely, one is nevertheless left with a sense of deep 
kinship between the two writers, with the ineluctable impression that, 
apart from all considerations of influence, there is a similar purpose 
behind each of the early works so far considered. This purpose, as 
it appears to me, is the confrontation of a disintegrating civilization 
—in each case, that of the author—with an extraneous and challeng- 
ing hierarchy of values. Thus Nietzsche uses the touchstone of ancient 
Greece, remote in time, and Malraux that of China, remote in space, 
but the main concern of each is modern Europe and the respects in 
which he finds it wanting. Only, The Birth of Tragedy, already fore- 
shadowing the cyclical view of history promulgated with full con- 
viction in Zarathustra, sets up Greece as a model for Germany, now 
apparently traversing all the stages through which Greece once passed; 
whereas in Temptation of the Occident Malraux, whose transcendence 
never becomes enveloped in any arbitrary system, proposes the Orient 
as radically alien to Europe, with which it forms an absolute contrast 
—yet suggests in the end that, because of the radical changes taking 
place in each civilization, they are, in effect, though with great reluc- 
tance and deep resentment, converging toward certain of each other’s 
most characteristics tendencies. 


II 


To gain a better understanding of Nietzsche’s role as critic of an 
epoch—the role in which Malraux, or at least the Malraux of Temp- 
tation of the Occident most resembles him—let us now turn to an- 
other work of the German philosopher, the second of the Thoughts 
out of Season: “The Use and Abuse of History.” “The value we put 
on the historical may be merely a Western prejudice,”* admits Nietzs- 
che at the end of the first chapter of this essay. This certainly seems 
to be the opinion of Malraux’s young Easterner Ling as he surveys 
the ruins of the Greek and Roman civilizations and reflects on their 
meaning for Europeans. He himself wants to become penetrated 
with the spirit of another life, that of ancient Rome and Greece, a life 
he could recognize as entirely different from his and existing (or 
having existed) in its own right. In this he is disappointed: “I did 
not find there that soul which so many cities, more solitary than those, 
possess. I did not succeed in finding there that feeling which, for us, 


‘The Complete Works of Friedrich Nietzche, V: Thoughts out of Season, tt. 


by Adrian Collins, p. 15. Subsequent page references are given in the text, 
preceded by H (for History). 
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constitutes all the charm of the chosen spots of other days.” (O 53-54) 
What does happen, though, is that he gets an inkling of how the Oc- 
cidental perceives these cities: “Near the vast, deserted Colosseum, 
] had the experience of hearing that call of the empire which many 
of you come here to listen for.” (0 57) And in Greece: “There the 
Occident is born, with the austere face of Minerva, with its armor, 
and also the stigmata of its future madness.” (O 69) 

This vision of the ancient cities as models for today is something 
Ling cannot understand; to him, defeats, declines are as worthy of 
notice, as beautiful, as victories—all are part of that universe with 
which the Chinese sage seeks to become one through a knowledge 
gained by his renouncing individuality as such. Whereas to the Eu- 
ropean the act, as performed by the individual (or, by extension, the 
individual nation), has a moral value and must be emulated or re- 
pudiated by other individuals and nations: “On the vacant pedestal 
of the statues of wise men, you find your own selves, and we find, 
surrounded by familiar monsters, the sign of wisdom.” (O 132-33) 
Nietzsche, too, revolts against this “Western prejudice,” this hyper- 
consciousness of the past; he speaks of “the unhistorical atmosphere 
in which every great event happens.” (H 12) 

But though both criticize the West for its hyperhistoricism, their 
reasons are quite different, in fact, diametrically opposed. For while 
Ling would like the West to forget action, Nietzsche wants it to for- 
get itself for the sake of action, but a new, a vital action. Ling’s fear 
is that too great a consciousness of history will blind men to the 
totality of the universe in favor of the particular act; Nietzsche desires 
that men be blinded, that they live, at least at times, under a grand 
illusion which will permit them to go forward—his fear is that his- 
tory, viewed as knowledge of the totality of existence (for instance, 
the much-satirized notion of a World-Process of which the Germans 
are the culmination) will lead to a complete stalemate. When Nietz- 
sche says: “You can only explain the past by what is highest in the 
present,” (H 55) _ he is actually bearing out Ling’s assertion about 
the Occidental: “You are forever heading in the direction of a goal, 
towards which you are drawn in your entirety,” (O 43-44) for he 
allows the past meaning only insofar as it is useful to the present and 
its aims. Ling seems to come much closer to Nietzsche when he 
speaks of the Western man’s feeling for the monuments in his public 
gardens: “Oh, what lament is worthy of a race which, in its effort to 
rediscover its highest thought, can only resort to entreaties to its un- 
faithful dead? . . . Among the vainest and most tragic gestures made 
by men, none has ever appeared to me vainer and more tragic than 
the one by which you question all your celebrated ghosts, race ded- 
icated to power, desperate race.” (O 114) Nietzsche too fears for 
this “desperate race”: “Monumental history lives by false analogy; 
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it entices the brave to rashness, and the enthusiastic to fanaticism 
by its tempting comparisons. Imagine this history in the hands— 
and head—of a gifted egoist or an inspired scoundrel; king- 
doms will be overthrown, princes murdered, war and revolution let 
loose.” (H 21) But here again Nietzsche’s reason for mistrusting 
“monumental history” is somewhat different from Ling’s for pitying 
the Occidental beholder of monuments. For, as becomes evident in 
the very next paragraph, his real fear is that monumental history, in 
the hands of the vulgar, will stifle present greatness in the name of the 
past: “For they do not want greatness to arise: their method is to 
say, ‘See, the great thing is already here!’ . . . whether they wish it 
or no, they are acting as though their motto were, ‘let the dead bury 
the living.’” (H 23) Whereas Ling feels that the Occidental places 
too much value, not on the wrong action, but simply on action itself. 

Another basic component of Occidental civilization which Ling 
criticizes is its rationalism. He speaks of his first impression of the 
West as “A country devoured by geometry.” (O 28) He teases Eu- 
ropeans about their boundless respect for mind: “it seems to me that 
ever since the death of the devil they have been at the mercy of a yet 
higher divinity of disorder: the mind.” (O 43) He says the oc- 
cidental mind “wants to draw up a plan of the universe, give an 
intelligible image of it, that is to say, establish between known and 
unknown things a series of relationships capable of revealing those 
things which until now have remained obscure.” (O 155) And he 
mocks the scientific spirit characteristic of Occidentals: “You think 
you have numerous and distinct views of the various aspects of the 
world; but these views spring only from that deformation of your 
thought which leads you to conceive of the world in this way. You 
have noted certain sentiments in man, and their commonest causes; 
but you believe there is, in what you call Man, something permanent 
which does not exist.” (O 158) And Ling’s French correspondent 
admits that “One has only to read a psychological treatise in order 
to realize to what extent our most perspicacious generalizations go 
awry whenever we try to use them to understand our acts. The fur- 
ther we advance in our research, the more useless they become, and 
we always run up against the incomprehensible, the absurd, that is, 
the extreme of the particular.” (O 168) 

Nietzsche too makes a target of scientism in various of his works 
and contrasts wisdom with knowledge in much the same way as Ling. 
In “The Use and Abuse of History” he deplores sarcastically the de- 
generation of history from a stimulus into a science: “have life and 
history really altered their conjunction and an inauspicious star risen 
between them? . . . There is such a star . . . the conjunction is really 
altered—by science, and the demand for history to be a science... 
‘Fiat veritas, pereat vita.”” (H 30-31) Through half a dozen of the 
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later chapters of The Birth of Tragedy he rails at the psychologism of 
Euripides and inveighs against the influence of Socrates “like an ever- 
increasing shadow in the evening sun” (T 1027) and the cult of rea- 
son with the “theoretical man” (T 1028) as priest. The only saving 
grace of Socratism, according to Nietzsche, is the fact that it implies 
its own destruction: “But now science, stimulated by its powerful illu- 
sion, hastens irresistibly to its limits, on which its optimism, hidden in 
the essence of logic, is wrecked.” (T 1031) Malraux’s Ling sees the 
same limits when he speaks of “The monster” who “reappears, over 
the centuries, whenever men ask more of life than thought can give 
them.” (O 66) But Ling’s monster is for the Occidental a bearer of 
unmitigated anguish, whereas the ruin of logic is seen by the Nietzs- 
chean man as the herald of a Dionysian rebirth and of a new age of 
creative vitality. 

One passage in Temptation of the Occident which would have de- 
lighted Nietzsche is Ling’s appraisal of Christianity and its contribu- 
tion to the development of Occidental civilization: “I could not 
imagine without uneasiness meditations in which all the intensity 
of love is centered on a tortured body. And it seems to me that 
Christianity is the school which has fostered all the sensations thanks 
to which the individual’s consciousness of himself has taken shape. 
I have walked through the halls of your museums; your genius filled 
me with anguish.” (O 35-36) And further on: “I am not forgetting 
that your religion has taught you to seek out the world, starting with 
the exalted consciousness of its fundamental disorder.” (O 80) Of 
course this is not the slave morality of pity with which Nietzsche re- 
proaches Christianity in such works as The Genealogy of Morals, 
Ecce Homo, and The Antichrist, but he would probably have smiled 
upon discovering his béte noire thus linked with the Dionysian “ago- 
nies of individuation!” (T 1001) One could perhaps say that while 
Nietzsche attacks in Christianity an enemy of strong, healthy, exu- 


berant life, Malraux’s Chinaman objects rather to its destruction of 
serenity. 


Ill 


Towards the end of Temptation of the Occident appears the theme 
which all along has lurked behind Ling’s thrusts and A. D.’s parries 
and which called them into play at the start: that of decadence and 
disintegration. And what better way to introduce this theme than 
through the allusion, in A. D.’s third letter, to the title of the book: 
“it is no longer Europe nor the past that is invading France as the 
new century begins, it is the world that is invading Europe, the world 
with its whole past and present, its heaped-up offerings of living or 
dead forms and of meditations . . . This great, discordant spectacle 
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that is beginning, my dear friend, is one of the temptations of the 
Occident.” (O 143) The West, then, according to Malraux’s Oc- 
cidental, is tiring of its old gods: “Europeans are weary of them- 
selves, weary of their crumbling individualism, weary of their exalta- 
tion,” (O 139) and is yielding to the temptation to become a uni- 
versal spectator and experimenter, but this temptation “acts upon 
man like a drug”: “The peculiar pleasure one derives from discoy- 
ering unknown arts ceases with their discovery, and is not trans- 
formed into love.” (O 141) 

Here we are irresistibly reminded of the Nietzsche who appraises 
thus the men of his time: “we moderns have nothing of our own. 
We only become worth notice by filling ourselves to overflowing with 
foreign customs, arts, philosophies, religions and sciences: we are 
wandering encyclopaedias”; (H 33) he likens them to “the snake 
that has swallowed a rabbit whole and lies in the sun, avoiding all 
movement not absolutely necessary.” (H 32) Towards the end of 
The Birth of Tragedy, in the guise of the Socratic-tempered man, 
Nietzsche gives us another picture of that insatiably famished seeker 
of novelty, the eclectic: “in vain does one depend imitatively on all 
the great productive periods and natures; in vain does one accumulate 
the entire ‘World-literature’ around modern man for his comfort; in 
vain does one place oneself in the midst of the art-styles and artists of 
all ages . . . one still continues eternally hungry” (T 1050) and 
somewhat later, in connection with the European’s loss of myth: 


And now the mythless man remains eternally hungering amid 
the past, and digs and grubs for roots, though he have to dig 
for them even among the remotest antiquities. The terrible 
historical need of our unsatisfied modern culture, the assem- 
bling around one of countless other cultures, the consuming 
desire for knowledge—what does all this point to, if not to 
the loss of myth. . . ? Let us ask ourselves whether the fever- 
ish and uncanny excitement of this culture is anything but the 
eager seizing and snatching at food of hungry man—and who 
would care to contribute anything more to a culture which 
cannot be satisfied no matter how much it devours, and at 
whose contact the most vigorous and wholesome nourishment 
habitually changes into ‘history and criticism’? (T 1078) 


Are not Nietzsche’s boa constrictor and hungry man fellows of A. D.’s 
“sick kings to whom each morning brings the finest gifts of the king- 
dom, to whom each evening brings back a faithful and desperate 
greed”? (O 142) 

But although the bulk of Temptation of the Occident can be 
summed up as a criticism of the West along with a revelation of its 
decadence, the Orient does not escape in this effort at stocktaking. 
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For the culture that the Orient has crystallized over thousands of 
years is also seen as in the process of dissolving, especially through 
the eyes of the old Chinese aristocrat Wang Loh, for whom China 
has become the ’Theater of Anguish”: (O 182) “little by little our 
soul is emptying out.” (O 185) To Ling, who is of the student gen- 
eration, the picture does not appear quite so grim. Although he is 
revolted by the basic tenets of Occidental culture, there is certainly 
one outgrowth of the Westernizing revolutionary movement on which 
he does not look with disdain but rather with a kind of wonder: the 
accession of youth to a position of honor. Speaking of Wang Loh, 
he says: “He thinks China is going to die. I think so too.” (O 194) 
But he specifies that it is Wang Loh’s China that is in fact already 
almost dead; another China is being born, not a happy China as yet, 
if anything, a China lost, bent on destruction, lacking a positive, con- 
solidating goal. “How express the state of a disintegrating soul? . . . 
It is the birth of the individual that is taking place within them.” 
(O 200-01) And so Orient and Occident, at this time of ferment 
that is the first quarter of the twentieth century, find themselves mov- 
ing, from opposite points of departure, towards the same chaos. In 
the Orient the newborn Individual is disrupting man’s century-old 
union with the World; while on the other hand, the World is in- 
truding with all its force on that stronghold of the Occident, the 
Individual. 

It is possible, though by no means certain, that this chaos will be 
for both a fecund one. For the Orient it may mean a coming into 
his own of man, after so many centuries of passive submission to the 
world in which he found himself. Ling is pessimistic about the future 
of the Occident with its hunger for absolutes: “First God was ab- 
solute reality for you, then man; but after God, man died too, and 
now you are searching in anguish for the one to whom you can con- 
fide his strange heritage.” (O 174-75) But A. D. is more optimistic: 
“This is the mind’s revenge: the river of living forms rumbles 
through it like a subterranean torrent, but it in turn salvages from 
that river those great, simple forms which, even if they too must 
eventually be carried away, allow the mind to rule over all the other 
forms and to bend them to its play” (O 145-46)—though he admits 
in his last letter that for the moment “Europe is dominated by the 
idea that it is impossible to seize upon any reality whatsoever.” (O 209) 

This search for form is the same as Nietzsche’s search for myth; 
and his Zarathustra would of course reply to both Ling and A. D. 
that the heritage, now that God and man are dead, must go to the 
Superman. But long before Zarathustra’s dithyrambic prophecy, at a 
period when Nietzsche is still trying out his wings and has not yet 
dared to urge man towards the creation of a being higher than him- 
self, he seeks deliverance from anguish in a movement of reconcilia- 
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tion rather than in one of absolute transcendence. In The Birth of 
Tragedy he recognizes that although he prefers the life-giving Diony- 
sian principle, the form-giving Apollonian principle is just as neces- 
sary. “I ask . . . genuine musicians: can they imagine a man capable 
of hearing the third act of Tristan und Isolde without any aid of word 
or scenery, purely as a vast symphonic period, without expiring by a 
spasmodic distention of all the wings of the soul?” (T 1066) ex- 
claims Nietzsche, declaring the impossibility of enduring the pure 
Dionysian, and Malraux’s young Oriental makes much the same ad- 
mission, though more quietly, when he says that “Total consciousness 
of the world is: death.” (O 175) 

How does Nietzsche solve the antinomy of insupportable vitality 
and senseless formalism? Through tragedy, in which, significantly 
enough for our little study, he sees a middle ground “between India 
and Rome,” India representing “longing for nothingness” and “rare 
ecstatic states” (T 1064) and Rome “political impulses” and “a 
consuming scramble for empire and worldly honor.” (T 1065) For 
in tragedy Dionysian music quickens the Apollonian myth, which in 
turn enables man to accept the Dionysian music by imparting form 
to it. Perhaps Malraux has glimpsed a similar possibility—though on 
the plane, not of art, but of existence as a whole—of reconciliation 
in the converging tendencies of Occident and Orient. Perhaps he 
looks forward to a new way of life, common to both, which will 
eventually result from the sacrifices of Oriental passivism and Occi- 
dental individualism, both having reached the point of insupporta- 
bility in their respective birthplaces. Since the writing of Temptation 
of the Occident the Orient has discovered that new way of life; it 
remains to be seen what the Occident, increasingly impatient with 
the principium individuationis, will discover. 
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Malraux, Mollberg and Frobenius 


All those who are somewhat acquainted with André Malraux know 
that they know nothing of his private life, or little. About his adoles- 
cence, his formative years, his schooling, there is not a single precise 
detail. Only one journalist, an American woman, was able to gather 
a few biographic elements. It is none the less certain, and to a greater 
degree than one imagines, that Malraux’s work is full of allusions, 
disguises and keys. For example, among the Parisian journalists there 
are some who still remember the real character whom Malraux de- 
scribed in La Condition Humaine under the name of the colorful 
Baron Clappique, the clown “Toto” of Shanghai bars. This was René 
Guetta, the clown “Toto” of Paris bars, a reporter for the paper Ma- 
rianne, known for his love of very dry Martinis, his “p’petits argents” 
and “rentrez sous terre.” Guetta is dead but his gloomy image lives 
on as one of the keys to Malraux’s sarcasm. 

Of all his novels, one in particular offers the reader a flavor of the 
actual that is stronger than the memories of revolution, adventure 
and war scattered throughout his other writings. In the sense, Les 
Noyers de l’Altenburg is the most mystifying, the most fascinating of 
Malraux’s books. At every page one seems to hit on a secret order of 
references. This is the only story, outside of Les Conquérants, told in 
the first person. (But there is a considerable difference between these 
two tales. The one who says “I” in Les Conquérants is only a spec- 
tator. The narrator of Altenburg is a participant, the son, in fact, of 
Vincent Berger whose intellectual experience provides the background 
of the novel.) This is also the only novel in which Malraux recounts 
the story of a family. Far be it from me, however, to suggest an ab- 
solute identification of the novel with the author. But it is neverthe- 
less possible to note certain relationships. The name Berger—this is 
the name Malraux used during the Resistance; in 1944, he was “Colo- 
nel Berger” of the Brigade d’Alsace-Lorraine. In addition, Vincent 
Berger’s father, like Malraux’s father and perhaps even his grandfather, 
kills himself in the novel. Most important, it should be noted, is that 
Les Noyers de l’Altenburg is the only novel of Malraux that is not 
based on current events but goes much deeper, back to childhood and 
recollections of the clan. This contrast becomes striking if one esti- 
mates to what extent Malraux usually required an event to stimulate 
his imagination—Malraux, the only photographic genius of the French 
novel. Date by date, book by book, his work seemed for some time 
to be merely the commentary of just-completed action. Les Con- 
quérants, appearing in 1928, evoked the Canton rebellion of 1926. 
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La Voie Royale, in 1930, was the barely disguised archeological ad- 
venture of Malraux’s mission to Cambodia a few years earlier. The 
material of La Condition Humaine (1933) was still drawn from the 
events of 1926. Le Temps du Mépris (1935) and L’Espoir (1937) 
followed almost immediately—within two years—the events described 
in them: the Nazi revolution and the Spanish Civil War. It may well 
be the first time that a great French writer so closely juxtaposed his 
fiction with contemporary history. For even if Balzac depicted the 
Restoration, it was after the July revolution, and the best of Proust 
concerns the period of MacMahon and the Dreyfus affair.’ 

But in Les Noyers de |’ Altenburg, written in 1940 and 1941, Mal- 
raux refers back to events of thirty years earlier, previous to the First 
World War, that war which divided the history of the modern world. 
Agadir, German Alsace, the Balkan Wars, pre-Kemal Turkey. Ancient 
events, fabulous events, antediluvian events concealed behind the 
mists of Old Europe. And only the deluge itself can account for this 
return, however transmuted, to the saga of the family. At the time 
of the Balkan Wars, in 1912, André Malraux was just 11 years old. 
What is said in Les Noyers about the wars, as seen through the eyes 
of the father, has something of the naive quality of the tuppence- 
colored that betrays childhood memories, whether they are interpreted 
as stories read or accounts heard in childhood.? No other work of 
Malraux conveys so much of the pervasive presence of childhood, as 
though finally, in this key work, half-confidences united constantly 
with the central themes of his entire work. 

In fact, Les Noyers de l’Altenburg, at times a difficult, obscure and 
even equivocal novel, becomes remarkably clear if one does not try 
to discover in it some new aspect of Malraux’s personality, but rather 
seeks its most permanent characteristics. I shall never forget the out- 
burst of surprise, concern and bafflement that accompanied the pub- 
lication, in 1948, of the Musée Imaginaire and the first Parisian edition 
of Les Noyers. More than one critic marveled, however admiringly, 
that such an excellent novelist should turn into an art historian.* Can 
it be, they exclaimed, that Malraux is not only a man of action but an 
art lover as well? It did not escape their attention that the core of Les 
Noyers lies in the pages relating the “symposium” held under the 


* Le Feu by Barbusse is no more than a reportage although in parts highly ad- 
mirable. But it is no longer read. Neither 6 February, 1934 nor the Second 
World War has yet inspired any great French novels. 


* And other such anecdotes that come straight out of family mythology. Like the 
image of Walter Berger, as a child around 1850 or 1860, explaining “what he 
will do later” at the Académie Francaise. (NA, p, 37) Throughout this article, 
all references are to the Skira edition of Malraux’s works. Text references have 
been abbreviated to the first letters of the novel’s titles. 

* Les Noyers de l’Altenburg, published in Switzerland during the war, was re- 
printed in a temporary and limited edition by Gallimard in 1948. 
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towering gothic arches of Altenburg. But the intention of this sym- 
posium was misinterpreted. 

A German ethnologist, Méllberg, who had explored in Africa, the 
Sahara and Egypt, expounds his views on the diversity of cultures, 
during this colloquy. “Does the concept of man have any meaning?” 
he asks, and replies negatively. Could Méllberg be Malraux by any 
chance? There are some who hasten to say yes. Has not Malraux 
betrayed the revolutionary universalism that he professed in La Con- 
dition Humaine and Le Temps du Mépris? Has not Malraux just 
joined ranks with General de Gaulle in a reactionary venture, the 
Rassemblement du Peuple Francais? Are not Mdllberg’s words in Les 
Noyers the very ones that Malraux pronounced at the Sorbonne in 
1946? “The problem of today is to find out whether, on this ancient 
soil of Europe, man is dead or not.”* And if Méllberg believes in man’s 
death, that is, in the destruction of universalism, is this not a proof 
that Malraux, after a complicated ideological and political evolution, 
has espoused Fascist ideas? One can find this reasoning developed in 
twenty critical articles that appeared at the time. A good example of 
this malevolent conclusion is furnished by Pierre Debray’s study, pub- 
lished in the special issue of Esprit devoted to Malraux during the fall 
of 1948. The author of Les Noyers de l’Altenburg, writes Debray 
icily, “has consummated the rupture of man’s unity.” 

I find this critical thesis absurd. Absurd and indefensible. I said so 
at the time, when there was perhaps more merit in saying so than 
today. And I am scarcely more convinced by the idea that Malraux 
had undergone serious ideological evolution. (Political, surely. Still, 
the Malraux of 1930-1933 was in no way a “marxist,” just as the Mal- 
raux of 1948 was in no way a “fascist,” if words mean anything.) I 
maintain that Les Noyers de l’Altenburg, insofar as this book expresses 
Malraux’s fidelity to his recurring themes, can perhaps reveal the 
secret of his thinking, and perhaps even of his action. 


If some people were amazed, beginning with Les Noyers de I’ Altenburg 
and La Psychologie de l’Art, to see Malraux “go over” to esthetic 
criticism, it is because they had not read his earlier works carefully. 
The success of La Condtion Humaine, considered until the war to be 
Malraux’s great novel, has clouded our outlook and impeded a true 
comprehension of his total output. There is nothing more disputable 
than the recent studies devoted to Malraux that divide his writing 
into successive periods and make him appear, in his final transforma- 
tion, as a tired adventurer or a retired novelist at last, in his remaining 
day of leisure, entering “the world of art.” As it happens, Malraux 


‘A stenographic copy of this lecture, given 4 November, 1946, on “L’Homme et 
la culture artistique,” revealing even the speaker’s vivacity, appeared three days 
later in the weekly, Carrefour. It is from this text that I am quoting. 
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entered “the world of art” at the age of 18 and has never left it since.* 
The adolescent lover of oriental art who, around 1920, attended 
courses at the Ecole du Louvre without credit, and lectured at the 
Musée Guimet, became in 1923 the young explorer of Banteai-Srey, 
and then, during the intervals of public life and revolutionary activity, 
developed into what I venture to call the most professional of estheti- 
cians. To Malraux’s name have been fastened all sorts of labels, some 
accurate, some invented. The most accurate would be that of the 
profession he has always followed, editor of art books. 

Is this constancy manifest in the work itself? The question has not 
been asked often enough. But once asked it immediately evokes the 
answer. From the 25-year-old philosopher who published his first 
book in 1926, La Tentation de l’Occident, to the critic of Les Voix du 
Silence, including the novelist whose books spread out over some 
fifteen years, Malraux has never ceased being the man who, in the 
paintings and statues of the world, seeks the face of the gods. Of what 
gods? Those whose infinite procession revives and recommences as 
soon as the museum ceases to be a museum and becomes a participa- 
tion; as soon as the painting once again becomes a dream and the 
statue a ritual object. “Almost barbaric figures in which a great har- 
monious suffering was petrified . . . I visited the galleries of your mu- 
seums; your genius filled me with anguish. Even your gods, their 
grandeur stained like their images with blood and tears, are animated 
with a savage power.” So speaks the Chinese, Ling, as early as 1926, 
in La Tentation de l’Occident. (p. 30) Two years later, the revolu- 
tionary Garine, in Les Conquérants, during a moment of delirium, 
sees looming up before him a hallucinating procession of gods: “At 
Kazan, on Christmas eve °19, that extraordinary procession . . 
What? . . . They are bringing all the gods in front of the cathedral, 
huge figures like carnival floats, even a fish goddess with a siren’s 
torso .. . Two hundred, three hundred gods . . . Luther too. The fur- 
covered musicians are making a god-awful racket with the instruments 
they found. A tall pyre is aflame. On the shoulders of the guys carry- 
ing them the gods are going around the square, black against the pyre, 
against the snow . . .” (Les Conquérants, p. 159) 

This dates from 1928. But everyone was doubtlessly more con- 
cerned with Garine’s revolutionary romanticism, his obsession with 
the absurd, his desperate eroticism, than with his visions of mytho- 
logical processions. Nevertheless, the texts are there, from the be- 
ginning of Malraux’s career, all of them translating the preoccupations 
that will be developed, fifteen or twenty years later, in Les Noyers de 
l Altenburg or La Psychologie de lArt. “It is history’s mission to 


5 “How long have you worked on your art books?” an acquaintance asked Mal- 
raux last year. “All my life,” he answered. (Flanner, The New Yorker, Novem- 
ber 13, 1954) 
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bestow a meaning on the human adventure—like the gods. To relate 
man to infinity . . .” says Méllberg. (NA 98) And the conclusion of 
Les Voix du Silence, in 1951, “Let the gods on judgment day set up 
before the forms that were alive the people of statues.” (p. 624) 

Here then is what the young André Malraux learned in the museums 
after the war. Between 1917 and 1921 three revelations struck this 
mind nurtured on Nietzsche (but more by The Birth of Tragedy than 
by the declamatory Zarathustra): the October Revolution, the de- 
struction of Europe, and the art of the Orient. And all three—Lenin, 
the 1918 armistice and the Musée Guimet—proclaim the same thing: 
history changes, the gods die. From one culture to another, from one 
period to another, the difference between men seem immense, ineluc- 
table. Problem: Is the difference between men greater than the simi- 
larity? And when the gods die, does the society—nation, civilization, 
or church—that created these mortal gods crumble with them only to 
reappear in another form, another place, another time? “The Greeks 
believed man distinct from the world, as the Christians believe man 
linked with God, as we believe man linked with the world,” Ling ob- 
serves in La Tentation de l’Occident, in a line, although written twenty 
years earlier, that could come from La Psychologie de l’Art. The 
Greek, the Christian, the Oriental are men, but are they the same man? 
“The museum,” says Ling, “teaches, alas, what ‘foreigners’ expect of 
beauty. It stimulates one to compare, and above all to feel, in a new 
work the difference it presents . . . Emotions, unexpected color har- 
monies, the esthetic dreams that my ancestors found in our paintings 
will, in death, unite the reveries that toys evoke in children . . .” And 
further on: “The world is invading Europe, the world with all its past 
and present, its offerings made up of dead and living forms. . .” On 
the following page they are named: “The charioteer of Delphi, the 
brooding Kore, the romanesque Christs, the heads of Sais and Khmer, 
the Wei and T’ang boddhistavas, primitives of every land . . . the 
stream of living forms . . .” Who does not now see the import carried 
by these lines of 1926? There is nothing, even to the words—obscure 
for some, scandalous for others—of the Sorbonne lecture in 1946 
(“to find out whether man is dead or not”), that is not already pre- 
figured in La Tentation de ’Occident. One need only have looked; 
but who was aware of it then? Ling’s letter to his French correspon- 
dent: “For you, absolute reality was God, then man; but man died 
after God, and you seek with anguish someone to whom you can 
entrust his strange heritage.” (TO 48, 77, 88, 105) 


And so the central theme of the entire work was formulated from the 
beginning. Nor did it alter, even though the author altered, from a 
militant revolutionary to an active anti-communist. It goes without 
saying, however, that the question is less meaningful than the answer. 
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Behind the Ling of 1926 and the Mdllberg of 1943, both of whom 
affirm man’s death, who is speaking, who is resigned to their erudite 
despair? The disenchanted conclusion of an historian who has esti- 
mated the distance between cultures, or of the ethnologist who has 
sojourned among the “primitive” tribes of Africa and the Pacific—is 
that all there is to Malraux’s anguish? The pessimism of a scholar, of 
a curator? 

The problem would never be posed if there were not some inherent 
ambiguity. I have referred to the astonishing article by Pierre Debray 
that attributed Mdllberg’s conclusions to Malraux and accused him 
of rupturing the unity of man. In the literary press of 1948, from 
Esprit to Lettres Francaises, one can find many analogous remarks. 
Let us, therefore, re-read Mollberg’s observations: 


Humanity’s successive psychic states are irreducibly different 
since they do not affect, develop or involve the same part of 
man. On basic issues, Plato and St. Paul can neither agree nor 
convince each other; they can only convert each other. A 
Christian king and a pre-historic moon-king do not have two 
ideas of destiny; in order for the Christian king to feel, to 
comprehend destiny, the other’s psychic world must have dis- 
appeared. I doubt that there is any dialogue between the cat- 
erpillar and the butterfly. 


Because he thought he had discovered, after many years of socio- 
logical illusions, this fundamental disparity between men, the ethno- 
logist Moéllberg denied the humanistic faith that he had “affirmed for 
years.” The pages of his manuscript, Civilization as Conquest and 
Destiny, thrown to the winds of Africa, lay dispersed between Zanzi- 
bar and the Sahara. The book disappeared on the same soil that des- 
troyed his idea of man. (NA, p. 103, 79) 

At first, I, and several others as well, seemed to perceive in Moll- 
berg a fictional projection of Oswald Spengler. The major theme of 
Der Untergang des Abendlandes (published in 1917) is, after all, less 
concerned with the decline of the Occident as such, than with the 
possible and fatal decline of all civilization. No subsequent culture 
can ever find the same values, the same symbols, the same feelings, the 
same men. But one day Malraux wrote me: “Physically, Mollberg is 
Léopold Chauveau; ideologically, Frobenius (in so far as the char- 
acters of a novel are ever anyone).” Léopold Chauveau has not left 
a particularly great name in literature. However, his memory remains 
alive for many. A surgeon who no longer practised, an author of re- 
gional novels and children’s stories, Chauveau belonged to the Pon- 
tigny group (that so highly resembles Altenburg). But why should 
Malraux have transformed Chauveau into Méllberg? One can venture 
a guess. In one of the Altenburg episodes, we see the little figurines 
that the ethnologist carries with him everywhere. He has sculpted 
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them himself. Fantastic animals, squirrels with fins, birds of prey with 
simian bodies, cat-faced penguins, as sad as the phantoms of Goya. 
Mollberg calls them his monsters and gives them names. One should 
now read the memories of Chauveau, in Galerie Privée, by the old 
lady who, for half a century, was at the center of French letters and 
who hid under the pseudonym of “M. Saint-Clair”.* Chauveau too 
sculpted “half-human monsters.” Were they, queries the memorialist, 
“the indirect, exasperated expression of an inner collapse, of an ele- 
ment of malice?” Who can know, now that Chauveau is dead. How- 
ever, in fashioning these strange figures that become in Les Noyers 
the sarcastic symbol of human metamorphoses and the irremediable 
difference between cultures, Chauveau provided a concrete figuration 
of the problem that has haunted Malraux since 1926. 

As to Leo Frobenius, he probably marked Malraux’s thinking dur- 
ing the post-war years—between 1918 and 1923—at which time his 
renown in Europe was at its peak. The German ethnologist, born in 
1873, published his first volumes toward the end of the 19th century 
(Die Weltanschauung der Naturvélker dates from 1898). He did not 
begin his African explorations, based in the German Cameroons, until 
1904, but his analyses of negro cultures had already become interna- 
tionally famous before 1914. At the end of the war he founded at 
Frankfurt the Institute of Cultural Morphology. His History of African 
Civilization was translated into French at the time when jazz and 
negro sculpture were the vogue in Paris. The collection, Sculptures 
négres, by Guillaume, appeared in 1917; the book by Clouzot and 
Level on L’Art négres et l’art océanin in 1920; the French translation 
of Einstein’s African Sculpture in 1922. Thus, André Malraux, at the 
age of 20, led by the vogue, encountered a fascinating work in which 
human universality dissolves in the kaleidoscope of mores. 

I should like merely to outline the parallel Frobenius-Méllberg; it 
is revealing. “We have just considered,” says MOllberg after his long 
report to the intellectuals at Altenburg, “the societies that are ignorant, 
in the case of the first, of our concept of destiny; the second, of our 
concept of birth; the third, of our concept of barter; and the last, of 
our concept of death . . . Between the men we have just discussed and 
the Greek, medieval man and, let us even say, ourselves, what is there 


in common?” (NA, p. 96-97) And Frobenius on the concept of 
death? 


The notion of dying, the knowledge of death, the idea of the 
complete annihilation of the living, the thought that any human 
being . . . could possibly be extinct tomorrow, all such notions 
are utterly and entirely foreign to the animistic period, that, 
for instance, of the Bushmen .. . 


*Gallimard, 1947. “M. Saint-Clair’s” /] y a quarante ans was also published by 
Gallimard. 
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The concept of eternity? 
The Dyak knows nothing of eternity. 


The concept of belonging to the same species as other men? 


For the man who has advanced beyond the lowest grade of 
culture and planted his foot somewhat higher, the “other spe- 
cies” begins at the neighboring village, so that his neighbors 
are to him “fair game.” 


And the conclusion drawn from all this? 


These pygmies have not yet realized the differences between 
men and animals. We must take them, we must understand 
them, as they live in their own way, in their solitude. Primitive 
nature and themselves . . . They will have naught of each 
other. They do not understand the notion of individuality .. . 
Under such conditions, what is there to study in mankind? 
What have we to learn from other men?’ 


Like all powerful ideas, the ideas of Frobenius have held Malraux in 
their grip since 1926. But one would have to be blind (or deliberately 
close one’s eyes) to equate Malraux with MOllberg. Just because one 
considers the problems formulated by Nietzsche, Marx or Bergson is 
one necessarily Nietzschean, Marxist or Bergsonian? There would 
then be no difference between thinking and enrolling. Let us rather 
see what a Malraux, compared to a Péguy or a Valéry, gleans from the 
problem of civilization. In 1905, Péguy remarked that “whole civili- 
zations are dead. Absolutely, entirely, totally dead . . . And in this 
modern civilization, the little culture that exists in the modern world 
is itself essentially modern. It is that much more mortal, that much 
more exposed to death because it is less profound, less ingrained 
in the heart of man”*® Paul Valéry naive declaration in 1919, that so 
greatly contributed to making him famous, “We civilizations now know 
that we are mortal,” loses in this light much of its originality. Valéry 
emerges as an intellectual reactionary, insofar as he identifies his own 
viewpoint with the success of rationalism, that is, with a particular 
and fragmentary conception of man. The thinker who in 1919 be- 
lieved he had made the discovery that civilizations are impermanent, 
emerged from a tranquil half-century during which history had re- 
mained more or less inert. If Valéry detested history, it is because he 
dreamed of maintaining our civilization within the limits of an un- 
tragic period, in which problems could be posed in terms of individual 


*Leo Frobenius, The Childhood of Man, Philadelphia, London, p. 154, 264, 
476, 133-134. My italics. 
* Par un demi-clair matin, 1905, Nouvelle Revue Francaise, July, 1939. 
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intelligence and not of rupture and collective destiny. Petit bourgeois 
of a happier age, Monsieur Teste wishes to suffer only within his own 
mind, in which he has installed, by a delightful play of mirrors, the 
Palace of Mirages of the untainted consciousness. Malraux comes on 
the scene and puts an end to these solitary pastimes. 

To Frobenius’ problem, does the concept of man have a meaning? 
one can reply yes or no. Or one can not reply at all. The marxists, 
racists and fascists of any allegiance only see in man the product of 
external necessities—economic, genetic, cultural. Valéry denies him- 
self all possibility of replying. And there are those, atheists or be- 
lievers, Spanish anarchists or Christians, Tcheng-Dai of Les Conqué- 
rants, Kyo of La Condition Humaine, Berger of Les Noyers de I’ Alten- 
burg, who believe that man is what he does, not what is done to him. 
Malraux was much too impressed by Marx and Hegel not to consider, 
from the beginning, this Hegelian viewpoint according to which the 
hero judges himself not by the significance of his acts, but by his man- 
ner of intuiting and espousing the movement of history; the servant 
and administrator of history. It is against this perspective, which be- 
came the perspective of Marxism, that Kyo protests, in as early a 
work as La Condition Humaine, “Each time fate precedes will, I am 
on my guard.” When Malraux starts agreeing with Frobenius, Mal- 
raux is no longer a communist. 

“Already,” André Malraux wrote me, “little of what I dramatized 
in La Condition Humaine holds true.” But the central problem of the 
novel has outlived a once significant historico-political conjuncture. 
“I think,” he also wrote, “that you are right in insisting on what you call 
my permanence. Not that I am particularly concerned with it: the 
evolution of Nietzsche carries somewhat more weight in the history of 
ideas than the constancy of such and such. But I do think that Alten- 
burg, rewritten, would only pose more clearly the problem that under- 
lies everything I write: how to make man aware that he can build his 
greatness, without religion, on the nothingness that crushes him. ‘In 
that prison we draw images from ourselves that are powerful enough 
to negate our nothingness,’ says Walter.” Images? That, it seems to 
me, is the meaning of La Psychologie de I’ Art. 

The amazing pictorial documentation assembled in the three vol- 
umes of the Skira edition (unfortunately too greatly reduced in Les 
Voix du Silence) takes on its full significance in this light. Quattro- 
cento paintings, sculptures from New Ireland, jewels and bronzes from 
the steppes, Celtic coins, Macedonian staters, ritual masks, Gothic 
stained glass windows, dogon masks, illuminations, tuppence-colored, 
Byzantine mosaics, Pompeiian paving blocks, drawings made by luna- 
tics or children, Christs, boddhisatvas, Sumerian bas-reliefs, Tavant 
frescoes, objects of magic, stone figures, lekythoi, dolls, Cézanne, Mag- 
nasco, Goya, Giotto, all proclaim both the fatality that explains the 
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works and the liberty that produced them. Across so vast a panorama 
of strangely different lines, from the women of Botticelli to the straw 
dolls and spider’s webs of the Moi savages, human differences inter- 
weave with the profound unity of man. What link is there between 
Phidias and the grimacing art of Japanese lacquers, between Leonardo 
and the idols of Basutoland? None, if not that they all express the 
same combat against the contrary forces that have always been present 
in man, a common reaction, however multiform, in the face of destiny, 
solitude and death. In this museum into which Frobenius introduced 
twenty different human species with their fetishes, their feathers, their 
incommunicable dreams, Malraux met a man alone and naked, threat- 
ened and immortal, a Man. 


(Translated by Beth Brombert) 
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The Rewards of Tragedy 


Dare now to be tragic men and ye shall be 
redeemed.—Nietzsche, The Birth of Tragedy 


In the preface to his short novel Days of Wrath, André Malraux 
wrote that the world of that particular work was the world of Greek 
tragedy. This description covers, actually, all of Malraux’s serious 
literary production from La Tentation de l’Occident to The Voices 
of Silence. Barring an extreme, and unlikely, change in Malraux’s 
fundamental attitude it can also be assumed with reasonable cer- 
tainty that his world will remain a tragic one. Where the novel is 
concerned he states in the preface to Manés Sperber’s Qu’une larme 
dans l’océan that he feels the contemporary variety should be a 
spiritual descendant of ancient tragedy, and Georges Pompidou 
quotes him as saying: “As I see it, the modern novel is a privileged 
means of expression of that which is tragic in man, not an elucida- 
tion of the individual.” (Pages Choisies, p. 5) 

To ascertain whether or not Malraux’s tragic outlook extends be- 
yond fiction to human experience in general, we need only consider 
his remark, made in a lecture, that “We can found a human attitude 
only on the tragic because man does not know where he is going 
... (Les Conférences de (UNESCO, 1946, p. 87) 

This situates all of Malraux’s thought within a tragic frame. The 
discovery is not new: Auguste Anglés, Gaétan Picon and W. M. 
Frohock have affirmed this... What is necessary for a fuller compre- 
hension of Malraux’s works and the impact they have made is to 
determine how he himself conceives of Greek tragedy. 

We can reject the notion that he sees it in Racinian terms. In 
the course of an exchange of views with Henri de Montherlant he 
declares himself uncertain whether anyone in France has ever written 
a tragedy in the Greek sense for, by tragedy, the Greeks meant a 
poem of destiny.* Like most of Malraux’s basic ideas this one has 
long haunted him. Already in 1932 he stated that, with too high a 
degree of formal perfection “Aeschylus becomes Racine, and so 
much the worse for the sense of destiny.” 

The mention of Aeschylus and destiny brings us a step closer to 
understanding Malraux’s view of tragedy, for the word destiny is 


‘It should be noted that for M. Anglés, Malraux ceases to be a tragic poet 
with the appearance of The Walnut Trees of Altenburg. 


“Malraux goes on to say that, as he understands them, Racine’s works are 
great baroque poems. 
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almost omnipresent, and most frequently he associates tragedy with 

Aeschylus, as incarnating the very essence of the tragic vision. 
For every confrontation of the ephemeral with that which 
would like to be eternal belongs to poetry . . . If the novel 
becomes the successor, not of poésie de chevalet, but of the 
tragic poem, it will not be by means.of words, as Mallarmé 
intended, or by means of ideas. Apparently it will be by 
means of a confrontation, through facts, of man and the uni- 
verse—a confrontation from which the genius of Aeschylus, 
like that of Shakespeare, is inseparable. It imposes itself 
mainly by means of interrogation, and is not without preced- 
ence in other fields of art—Préface, Qu’une larme dans 
locéan, p. xix 


The confrontation of man with the universe by means of facts—this 
could well be considered the basic formula for Malraux’s fiction. 

Two other points deserve closer consideration: the stress placed 
on interrogation, “the stubborn question that was the very voice of 
Greece,” (The Voices of Silence, p. 72) and the clash of the ephe- 
meral and the eternal. This latter echoes once again Gisors’ medita- 
tion on the anguish of human existence: “All suffer, and each one 
suffers because he thinks. At bottom, the mind conceives man only 
in the eternal, and the consciousness of life can be nothing but 
anguish.” (Man’s Fate, p. 357) 

Although this is the first of Malraux’s novels to express so forth- 
rightly his tragic Weltanschauung, it is implicit in the attitudes of 
Garine, Perken and the European correspondent of La Tentation de 
l’'Occident. From Man’s Fate on, no major work will fail to state 
it directly. For Garcia, in Man’s Hope, “the revolution is tragic for 
the man who thinks, but life itself is tragic for such a man.” (p. 397) 
This conflicts with the old boutade: “life is a comedy for him who 
thinks, a tragedy for him who feels.” However, no reader of Mal- 
raux can fail to have sensed the passion that inspires everything he 
writes, above all the novels. He is far too preoccupied with man’s 
potentialities for grandeur ever to consider the human picture as 
comic. Furthermore, while this tragic anguish is certainly felt, it is 
the outcome of an intellectual process, his lucid contemplation of 
human destiny. Both process and outcome are fully detailed in La 
Tentation de l’Occident. This priority given intellection over experi- 
ence goes against Malraux’s usual procedure, but here the only other 
path is that of mysticism and religious revelation, and this he flatly 
rejects. To paraphrase the last words of La Tentation, where destiny 
is concerned “lucidity is still the straight and solitary flame to which 
he sacrifices his peace of mind.” The result of this awareness, how- 
ever, is a feeling for the tragedy of human existence: 


We know that we did not choose to be born, that we would 
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not choose to die. That we did not choose our parents. 
That we can do nothing about the passage of time. That be- 
tween each of us and universal life there is a sort of gulf. 
When I say that every man is deeply conscious of the ex- 
istence of fate, I mean he is conscious—and almost always 
tragically so, at certain moments, at least—of the world’s in- 
dependence of him.—The Walnut Trees of Altenburg, p. 96 


It would be only too easy to say that for Malraux the gulf or 
fatal flaw in man is his mortality, an age-old idea perhaps best stated 
in Calderon’s Life is a Dream: “Man’s greatest crime is to have been 
born.” While this is probably the single most important element of 
man’s tragic destiny, the broader interpretation of man’s lot in 
Malraux’s works must be scrutinized, since for him Greek tragedy, 
the poem of destiny, is essentially an “interrogation of destiny by 
man.” (Les Conférences de T'UNESCO, p. 88) In Malraux’s in- 
terpretation destiny is not made up of one element but of many: 
“Destiny is not death, it is made up of everything that imposes on 
man an awareness of his fate.” (The Voices of Silence, p. 630) 

To grasp its complex nature one must bear in mind that for Mal- 
raux “the human condition is also a prison.” (Saturne, p. 122) 
More specifically it is the prison of Pascal’s famous pensée. Death 
is the only way out of this prison in which man finds himself, and the 
execution of his fellow prisoners repeatedly reminds him of his 
eventual fate. Destiny is therefore a force that destroys man. Un- 
fortunately, man himself inflicts suffering on his fellows and so forces 
upon them an awareness of their fate. He thus acts as the agent of 
destiny, menacing man’s last hope of greatness: existence on earth. 
Malraux uses two different terms for this potentiality in man for 
evil: la béte, le démon, and defines the latter as “everything in man 
which aspires to destroy him.” (Saturne, p. 110) He is often called 
a pessimist because he believes this flaw to be irreducible. Should it 
be extirpated, it is clear that one whole aspect of the problem of 
destiny would disappear. On the positive side, it can be said of 
Malraux that the whole ethical basis of his work constitutes an effort 
to restrict the activity of le démon. Its key elements are human 
dignity and virile fraternity, major themes in every book from Man’s 
Fate to the present. These are just efforts at control, however. Solu- 
tion, there is none. 

The intensity of Malraux’s tragic sense is further heightened by 
the fact that reason and science have failed to discover a significant 
role in the universe for man, have left untouched his inner flaw. 
Indeed, the application of reason to this problem has let loose a 
specter in contemporary philosophy: the absurd. Reason has here 
confounded itself, for “the human predicament is not amenable to 
logic.” (The Voices of Silence, p. 540) 
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Here Malraux’s vision most clearly reveals its affinity with the 
thought of Friedrich Nietzsche who, with a vigor that equals if not 
surpasses Malraux’s own, attacks the ability of science and reason 
to solve man’s metaphysical problems: “. . . and only after the spirit 
of science has been pursued to its limits, and its claims to universal 
validity destroyed by the evidence of these limits, may we hope for 
a rebirth of tragedy.” And, a few pages before: “. . . yet the noble 
and gifted man, even before the middle of his career, inevitably 
comes into contact with those extreme points of the periphery where 
he stares into the unfathomable. When to his dismay he here sees 
how logic coils around and finally bites its own tail—then the new 
form of perception rises into view, namely tragic perception, which 
in order even to be endured requires art as protection and remedy.” 
(The Birth of Tragedy, p. 1041, 1031)* 

With minor reservations this last passage could serve as a schema 
for Malraux’s whole spiritual evolution. In many respects La Tenta- 
tion de l’Occident is a picture of occidental logic biting its own tail, 
and Nietzsche’s “staring into the unfathomable” becomes, in The 
Royal Way, Malraux’s “rankling preoccupation with the unknown.” 
And art has become for Malraux one of man’s supreme weapons 
against his tragic destiny.* As for science itself, neither man would 
deny it a limited power, but they recognize its impotence when deal- 
ing with man’s destiny. Malraux mirrors almost exactly the Nietz- 
schean position: “Not that a frontal attack was made on science; 
what was questioned, devastatingly, was its ability of solving meta- 
physical problems.” (The Voices of Silence, p. 540) 

For Malraux, however, art is more than a protection and a remedy 
as it was for Nietzsche. Art participates actively in the creation of 
tragic perception by helping to destroy the illusions that overcon- 
fidence in “progress” places between man an awareness of his des- 
tiny: “What the tragic art of modern times is trying to do away with 
is the gag of lies with which civilization stifles the voice of destiny. 
Many of our resuscitations call in question not only painting as we 
know it, but man as he is today. For what all the painted idols and 
Polynesian forms of the Autun tympanum are challenging is, pri- 
marily, Western optimism.” (The Voices of Silence, p. 540) 

The conditions that Nietzsche had set for the rebirth of tragedy 
must, as Malraux saw it, already have come to pass when he wrote 
in 1927 that “since our civilization has lost the hope of finding in 
science the meaning of the world it is deprived of all spiritual pur- 
pose.” (“D’une jeunesse européenne,” p. 145) Malraux’s whole 


*For all references to Nietzsche’s works’ see The Philosophy of Nietzsche, 
New York, Modern Library. 


‘cf. Arts, 30 November, 1951, p. 10; The Voices of Silence, p. 639. 
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spiritual odyssey is the search for a purpose that will replace those 
lost. 

The emphasis on the scientific or rational approach to man’s det- 
tiny produced a “theoretical world view” (Nietzsche), a culture that 
“sets out to form a complete concept of itself.” (Malraux) Nietz- 
sche saw the tragic world view as diametrically and eternally op- 
posed to the theoretical world view. And for Malraux, as we have 
seen, the only valid attitude is a tragic one because man does not 
know where he is going. The only real difference here is one of 
terminology. The principal intermediary between Malraux and “the 
stubborn question” on which the Greek tragic vision remained fixed 
seems to have been the author of The Birth of Tragedy. 

This lucid tragic vision, this consciousness of destiny, reveals to 
man that he is a cosmic absurdity, enveloped in death and the un- 
known, and possessed of an irremediable inner flaw. This could 
easily lead to nihilism, and in some of his earlier works Malraux 
skates dangerously near this precipice. If tragedy were no more than 
this it would merely chronicle man’s defeat by destiny. But, for 
Malraux, the creation of tragedy as an art form implies man’s 
counter-attack on destiny. The poet’s awareness of man’s tragic 
role or his absurd lack of any role in the cosmos, by transforming 
itself into a product of the human will, finds a significance and a 
purposefulness for man himself. And the product, if not eternal, is at 
least more enduring than the individual man. “Life is a tale told 
by an idiot, full of sound and fury, signifying nothing,” declared 
Macbeth. Malraux comments: “But Macbeth signifies something.” 
(The Voices of Silence, p. 525) 

We know too little about Aeschylus and the other Greek tragic 
poets to make any broad assumptions about the process that trans- 
formed their tragic awareness into a work of art. Nietzsche and 
Malraux, however, ventured an interpretation of its fundamental 
nature. The turning point from total defeat by destiny to a relative 
victory is marked by Nietzsche’s call: “Dare now to be tragic men 
and ye shall be redeemed.” (The Birth of Tragedy, p. 1063) Later 
he was to declare: “There are heights of soul from which tragedy 
itself does not appear to operate tragically.” (Beyond Good and Evil, 
p. 415) 

On the surface each proposition contradicts itself, the ideal of 
redemption nullifying that of tragedy. If however awareness of man’s 
destiny, tragic when seen from an eternal viewpoint, can stimulate 
humanity to make the utmost of its span on earth, the contradiction 
disappears. This prise de position saves tragic awareness from de- 
generating into nihilism. It lies at the heart of Malraux’s humanism 
as it must have imbued the great Greek tragedians. Elsewhere I 
have called this the fertility of tragedy.* Signs of its presence are 
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noticeable almost from the earliest of Malraux’s serious writings, 
The germ of such an attitude will lead Garine to say that “There 
can be no strength, there cannot even be any real life without the 
conviction, without the obsession of the vanity of the world.” (The 
Conquerors, p. 705) 

In The Royal Way one can follow through several stages the 
process of the struggle with destiny, or at least its major component, 
death. The starting point is always the same and we find Perken 
telling Claude Vannec “death is always there, you see, ahead of him, 
like . . . like a standing proof of the futility of life.” (The Royal Way, 
p. 141) This awareness serves as the basis for conduct: “When I 
think about my death it’s with a view to living—not to dying.” 
(p. 145) As his companion Claude Vannec mulls over the issue, the 
process of transition from awareness of to struggle against destiny 
comes into sharper focus: 


For other men that rankling preoccupation with the un- 
known might spell a blind surrender to the buffetings of 
chance, but he had come to treat the lack of finality inherent 
in all life as an incentive, rather, to activity. Ah, how he 
longed to wrench his dreams clear of the inert world that 
shackled them. “Adventure, as they call it,” he reflected, 
“isn’t an evasion, but a quest. A break in the established 
order is never the work of chance; it is outcome of man’s 
resolve to turn life to account.”—-The Royal Way, p. 44 


To attribute to an author the ideas of a character is a dangerous 
pastime, but the foregoing lines so typify Malraux’s attitude outside 
fiction also that here, assuredly, Claude Vannec speaks for his creator. 

The pivotal point of the entire reaction to destiny is contained in 
the last line: it’s the will to turn an awareness of destiny to human 
profit. In the last sentence of Vannec’s reasoning Nietzsche’s voice 
is heard one more: “I emancipated them from the bondage of pur- 
pose.” (Zarathustra, p. 183) 

The individual will to struggle against destiny, indispensable to 
the true tragic attitude, is in itself not sufficient. Alone and undis- 
ciplined by other factors, it too could easily lead to hedonism, nihilism 
or some other manifestation of excessive individualism. We have 
very little to help us in determining how the Greeks kept themselves 
free of nihilism. Once again, we can turn to Nietzsche and find in 
his analysis of Prometheus Bound an interpretation that contains the 
germ of Malraux’s tragic humanism. It is essentially Promethean in 
character. Nietzsche writes of “this titanic impulse to become as it 
were the atlas of all individuals, and on broad shoulders to bear them 
higher and higher, further and further.” (The Birth of Tragedy, 
p. 999) And at another point: 


Man, rising to the level of the Titans, acquires his culture by 
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himself, and compels the gods to ally themselves with him, 
because in his self-sufficient wisdom he holds in his hands 
their existence and their limitations. The most wonderful 
thing, however, in this Prometheus fable, which according to 
its fundamental conception is a hymn of impiety, is the pro- 
found Aeschylean yearning for justice—The Birth of Trag- 
edy, p. 996 


This impulse is the disciplinary element that turns the battle 
against destiny into genuinely humanistic channels: the desire that 
all humanity, not a man, be uplifted. Anything else can lead to no 
real effort against tragedy and absurdity, but only to some form of 
self-indulgence. When Kyo reflects on his role in the world, Nietz- 
sche’s “titanic impulse” has become Malraux’s “heroic sense”: “The 
heroic sense had given him a kind of discipline, not a kind of justifica- 
tion of life. He was not restless. His life had a meaning, and he 
knew what it was: to give to each of these men whom famine, at 
this very moment, was killing off like a slow plague, the sense of his 
own dignity.” (Man’s Fate, p. 70) 

In the light of this passage it becomes clear that Kyo and the 
Prometheus of Nietzsche’s interpretation have the same fundamental 
motivation, and that with the former it leads to the concept of human 
dignity, one of Malraux’s great themes. It would require another 
essay to explore the full implications of this passage as they apply 
to Malraux’s overall ethical vision. Here we can only add that Kyo 
fights a destiny that eventually overwhelms him. His struggle is 
noble, and in almost every respect he is a tragic hero in the ancient 
tradition. 

Malraux’s thought has a fundamental unity whether he be dealing 
with art or with social struggle. The pattern is the same and the 
reward the same. We need only compare the lines above with the 
reference to Macbeth’s “sound and fury.” Something without mean- 
ing, life in general in the Shakespearian reference, Kyo’s life in 
Man’s Fate, is endowed by the human will with a genuine signifi- 
cance: a major art work (Macbeth), the restoration of human dig- 
nity (Kyo’s). 

The preface to Days of Wrath, with which we begin, also develops 
the idea of the “heroic sense” discovered above in Man’s Fate. The 
period that produced both Man’s Fate and Days of Wrath (approxi- 
mately 1932 to 1936) appears to have been extremely important in 
Malraux’s intellectual development, and the interrelationship of 
tragedy, heroism and humanism emerges as his central preoccupa- 
tion. On June 8, 1935 he conducted an entretien at the meeting 
place of L’Union pour la Vérité on the subject of a “Heroic Human- 
ism,” subtitled “Concerning the Preface of Days of Wrath.” Un- 
fortunately, the text of this entretien seems to have remained un- 
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published. Title and subtitle are sufficiently indicative of the general 
tenor: the conversion of tragic destiny into humanism by means of 
heroism. Several months earlier, in Commune, Malraux had written 
of “the positive hero: he who risks his life for others,” and he adds 
that this is Prometheus’ type of heroism. (Commune, November 
1934, p. 172) It may or may not be significant, but this article, 
which was mainly directed to a Communist audience, also contains 
very favorable mention of Nietzsche. 

From this period to the present, references to Aeschylus and 
Prometheus are frequent in Malraux’s writings, and they clearly 
show that he recognizes a deep kinship between his own vision of 
man and destiny and that of the Greek tragic poets, especially 
Aeschylus. In Malraux’s world, man, conscious of his tragic destiny, 
stuggles by means of this very consciousness to attain what nobility 
and grandeur he can, to win some victory, however relative. On the 
level of art, according to Malraux, this was also the atmosphere of 
ancient tragedy. First in The Walnut Trees of Altenburg and later 
in The Voices of Silence he advances the idea that for the Greeks 
the great tragedies represented, not a defeat of man by destiny, but the 
poets’ relative victory over it. To quote the later of the two formula- 
tions: “And what the Athenians admired in the art that made stage 
tragedies of them [the tragic themes] was not man’s defeat but the 
poet’s victory over destiny.” (The Voices of Silence, p. 76) Like 
many of Malraux’s central ideas on tragedy, this one also appears 
for the first time in the early nineteen thirties. One wonders whether 
he spent the decade’s first year or two renewing his schoolboy ac- 
quaintanceship with Greek tragedy. In the preface to the French 
edition of William Faulkner’s Sanctuary (1933) he refers to this 
novel as the intrusion of Greek tragedy into the detective story, and 
casts more light on his idea of “the possession of destiny by the 
poet”: 

The tragic poet expresses what obsesses him, not to exorcise 
the obsession (the obsessive object will reappear in his next 
work), but to change its nature: for, by expressing it with 
other elements, he makes the obsession enter the relative 
universe of things he has conceived and dominated. He does 
not defend himself against anguish by expressing it, but by 
expressing something else with it, by bringing it back into 
the universe.—Préface, Sanctuaire, p. iv. 

The tragic poet, then, is the man who is both supremely aware of 


*It is interesting to note that H. D. F. Kitto has called attention to this “pas- 
sionate tension which is the spirit of tragedy,” (The Greeks, London, 1951, 
p. 61) and to the poignant joy which comes from a simultaneous love of 
life and awareness of mortality. Similarly, Malraux draws attention to “the 
tension in his voice; it expressed a bitter joy, emptied of every hope, like 
wave-worn jetsam drawn up from sea-depths deep as the dark night around 
them.” (The Royal Way, p. 145) 
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the presence of destiny, and possessed of the will and the ability 
to convert this awareness into something that shall bear the stamp 
of human effort. The victory, it should be noted, is still only relative, 
for destiny remains ever present, and the ultimate fate of the trage- 
dies themselves, like that of mankind as a whole, cannot be known. 
There also remains, however, the unconquerable spirit that impels 
man to wage the struggle and win even a relative victory against 
such overwhelming odds. Greek tragedy, says Malraux, makes us 
aware of both the negative and positive faces of this same medal, 
producing a “simultaneous revelation of human servitude and man’s 
indomitable faculty of transcending his estate, making his very sub- 
jection testify to his greatness.” (The Voices of Silence, p. 630) 
Thus Malraux declares with Nietzsche that “tragedy is the highest 
form of life affirmation.” (Ecce Homo, p. 869) In conclusion Mal- 
raux states that tragedy represents the penetration of the world of 
awareness into that of destiny. The Pascalian influence, recorded 
earlier, is noticeable again here. Man’s awareness that he is being 
crushed bestows on him a grandeur greater than that of the unknow- 
ing universe. The role of conscience or awareness in Malraux’s phil- 
osophy is so great that it is hardly possible to overestimate it. Only 
the human being can be conscious of his lot and whatever weakens 
this awareness detracts from the dignity of man. Well known is 
Malraux’s aphorism that “the best thing a man can do with his life 
is to transform as broad an experience as possible into conscious- 
ness.” His own novels exemplify this. 

If Malraux believes that tragedy has again come into its own, in 
our time, it is because he also believes that destiny, long covered 
over by belief in science and automatic progress, has at last thrown 
off the mask. “It [destiny] is the obsession of the twentieth century 
and it is counter to this that there is tentatively taking form, for the 
first time in history, the concept of a world-wide humanism.” (The 
Voices of Silence, p. 631) 

Here the tragic vision begins to yield its full measure. Essentially 
it consists of pushing ahead in search of the answer to Nietzsche’s 
question: “What can man do?” For Malraux this is the true meaning 
of humanism. The disappearance of all the structures of human 
existence and all the life-purposes that shielded man from an aware- 
ness of destiny leads to the rise of the tragic—it also restores to man 
the most profound type of liberty, the freedom to explore all his pos- 
sibilities, unhampered by any preconception as to where such ex- 
ploration should lead. This attitude enables the humanism of an 
agnostic like Malraux to struggle toward universality. Religions, 
although they certainly do not mean for him what they do for their 
believers, can be encompassed in this humanism because it views 
them as human attempts to answer the problems of destiny. 
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Despite this great freedom, and really because of it, this humanism 
remains nevertheless a tragic one, for the struggle with destiny moves 
toward an unknown and unknowable conclusion. Any attempt to 
evade this fact places the entire picture in a false light, and Malraux 
bases his own version of humanism solidly on the tragic: 


There is a humanism possible, but we must be told, and 
clearly so, that it is a tragic humanism. We are faced with 
an unknown world and we face it with full consciousness . . . 
And we can found a human attitude only on the tragic be- 
cause man does not know where he is going, and on humanism 
because he knows his point of departure and his will.—Les 
Conférences de (UNESCO, p. 87 
This is anything but a comforting vision of human existence, al- 
though not without nobility. Yet men, according to Malraux, have 
struggled onward century after century under the weight of this 
destiny. The obscure but profound and tenacious urge that man feels 
to wage this struggle is, as Malraux sees it, the key to man’s true 
grandeur, a key that never, probably, will be fully explained. As he 
has grown older his work has shown an increasing preoccupation 
with the nature of this drive. In an article written for a Danish news- 
paper, and again in the closing lines of the dramatized version of 
Man’s Fate, he returns to the same problem. 


If, as the Stoics doubtless thought, the gods are only torches 
that man has lit one by one in order to light the way that 
removes him from the beast (or if the gods are totally un- 
thinkable), the greatest mystery of the universe is in the 
smallest sacrifice, in the least act of pity, heroism or love.— 
(from typescript furnished by Malraux) 
No one can keep from dying but only man can consciously 
give his life. It is less a question of sacrifice than of a sort 
of millenial communion against Destiny, and the little lamp 
lighted amidst the indifferent flow of the constellations seems 
then to me to keep watch over a vast and mysterious tomb. 
If the world has no meaning, precisely because it has none, 
all its derision cannot prevail against the humblest act of 
justice, heroism or love.—La Condition Humaine, version 
théatrale, p. 55 
The essence of this humanism, which for Malraux is the reward 
of tragedy, is the effort to discover and develop the grandeur in man 
that makes such acts possible. He had already set this as the goal 
of his own art when he wrote, in the same preface to which we re- 
ferred at the beginning of this discussion: “But one may wish the 
word art to mean an attempt to give men a consciousness of their 
own hidden greatness.” (Days of Wrath, p. 4)° 
* The translation employed here is from Yale French Studies, No. 10, p. 94. 


—Part of the research for this article was made possible by a grant from the 
American Philosophical Society. 
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Malraux and the Destruction 
of Aesthetics 


Laid in a no man’s land between art history, criticism and metaphy- 
sics, Malraux’s Voices of Silence provides an attractive hunting 
ground for pillaging philosophers, scholars and critics. And yet, the 
wealth of insight that one meets with at every step is so great, the 
subtle shifts of focus and emphasis are so puzzling, that the invader 
can hardly tell which of the successively unfolding vistas deserves 
his full attention. The traditional methods of exegesis, driven to 
their extreme on one level of meaning, invariably fall short on an- 
other, leaving an aura of unexhausted significance hovering around 
the work. The architecture of The Voices of Silence, furthermore, 
is so intricate as to make a detailed study forbidding. Instead of 
attempting a “horizontal” analysis, then, it may prove rewarding to 
examine the work “diagonally” and, by pursuing certain key themes 
through the maze of contexts in which they are displayed, to try to 
gauge the area occupied by The Voices of Silence. 


Malraux’s study of artistic creation is united, from above, by a series 
of recurrent themes and, from below, by an all-pervasive sense of 
alienation and loss. Modern art—ever present in Malraux’s con- 
siderations—is the landmark of a crisis: the modern artist has turned 
away from the domain of culture and the world of appearance in 
favor of the private realm of imagination. This phenomenon is ac- 
companied, in the cultural realm, by the emergence of the imaginary 
museum. 

The imaginary museum is an essentially modern thing: brought 
forth by the improvements in methods of reproduction and by the 
development of color photography, it has helped to familiarize the 
modern public with works of different periods and cultures. The 
exemplary works thus forfeit their high rank and are integrated in 
the community of minor works. Paintings, sketches, sculptures, . 
ceramics are detached from their surroundings and thrust into a 
realm where they can lead an autonomous existence, unhampered by 
the laws of time and space. In this new republic of art, the postulates 
of absolutist aesthetics lose their force and each work of art emerges 
as an independent entity, with a poetry all its own. When the crucial 
works of one artist are viewed together, however, they reveal a strik- 
ing solidarity and proclaim their allegiance to a style. 
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The new autonomy of art thus is justly earned, for now the works 
of art reveal one of their most important dimensions. Style, Mal- 
raux insists time and again, is the element in which a work authen- 
tically exists, within which it should be evaluated and vindicated. 
Behind every style there lies a hidden urge to reshape the world, to 
mold it into a new manifold of relations, to “pictorialize” it; con- 
sequently a style is not merely the expression of the artist’s tem- 
perament, but is grounded in his very existence. Nevertheless, the 
artist—in so far as he is a creator—never assumes a directly imita- 
tive attitude to the world, for the creative impulse does not spring 
from an intuition of nature or history, but has its origin in the polemic 
against antecedent forms of art. 


When even the least sophisticated sculptor of the High Middle 
Ages (like the contemporary painter haunted by art’s long 
history) invented a system of forms, he did not accomplish 
this by freeing his art from subservience to nature or to his 
personal emotions, but as a result of his conflict with a pre- 
vious type of art. Thus at Chartres as in Egypt, at Florence 
as in Babylon, art was begotten of life upon an art pre- 
ceding it.* 


Previous art in its totality is the very atmosphere that the artist 
breathes and within which his creative act must unfold itself. Start- 
ing out by imitating past models, he soon turns against them and 
destroys them by subsuming them under his own style. The artist, 
consequently, is essentially demonic, and his demonism is directed 
against the forms of his predecessors, which he is trying to devour, 
as well as against the world, which he thereby refashions. This de- 
monic urge ensures the perpetual metamorphosis of styles and estab- 
lishes a dialogue between exemplary creations. As a consequence, 
the creator, although spurred on solely by the impulse to “pictori- 
alize” the world, is laboring against the horizon of a culture. 

Malraux’s idea of style thus is ambiguous: in the course of his 
initial analyses, the notion of style has transgressed the purely aes- 
thetic framework and assumed an existential dimension. The will to 
style does not have its source in the contemplation of beauty, but in 
the urge to reduce the world to a manifold of imaginary relations, 
hence in a particular way of being-in-the-world. Malraux’s subse- 
quent speculations, however, lay bare the fact, previously hidden by 
the imaginary museum, that each style is grounded in a historical 
situation and that the artist is related to a culture. In these later 
pages, Malraux gives up the reduced perspective imposed upon him 
by the idea of the imaginary museum and sets out to view the crea- 


* The Voices of Silence, translated by Stuart Gilbert, Garden City, New York: 
Doubleday & Co. Inc., 1953, p. 311. 
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tive act in its actual historical setting. At this point The Voices of 
Silence surpasses the scope of theory of art and assumes the addi- 
tional burden of a philosophy of history. 


In so far as he is a creator, the artist does not belong to a 
social group already molded by a culture, but to a culture 
which he is by way of building up. His creative faculty is 
not dominated by the age in which his lot is cast; rather it is 
a link between him and man’s age-old creative drive, new 
cities built on ruins of the old; the dawn of civilization, the 
discovery of fire. (p. 416) 


The artist’s relation to the cultural world is active, creative. The 
creative faculty places him in an ambiguous position vis-a-vis his 
culture, establishing a fundamental discord. In spite of this, it is 
possible for the creator to assume a harmonious relation to his civili- 
zation and to fashion his works in accordance with the collective 
style that exists around him as a horizon of possibilities. This, how- 
ever, can only occur when the culture itself is pervaded by a Pro- 
methean impulse, when it constitutes, as it were, a collective work 
of art with an unquestionable center of gravity. 


The true personality of an artist takes form and emerges in 
his work in ways that vary greatly—according as his art is 
in harmony with the social order in which his lot is cast, re- 
mains outside it, or reacts against it. (p. 417) 


In monolithic societies, where the distance beween the artist and 
the destiny of his culture has vanished, the work of art is not re- 
garded as an aesthetic object, but functions as the vehicle of a col- 
lective truth. In addition to an individual style, it bears the stamp 
of a collective écriture subservient to the absolute of the period. Yet 
even now the artist does not fully surrender his autonomy; he takes 
a place in the vanguard of his culture and labors tirelessly to create 
his own imaginary world. 


Doubtless when, owing to the combined effects of metamor- 
phosis and the lapse of time, a period of history has coalesced 
into a whole, it seems to have been expressed by its art, and 
its art appears to symbolize it; yet the artist cannot ignore 
the idiosyncrasies of what it is his mission to destroy and is 
thus obliged to take from the forms of the immediate past 
those which harmonize with the new values that are coming 
to birth or called for by the future. But no one—least of all 
the artist—is fully conscious of these values. The painter 
does not express them as he would express the nature of 
some distant land he has visited, but, rather, as he would 
try to express death, were he suffering from some fatal dis- 
ease. In fact he is not expressing something he has experi- 
enced; he is responding to a call. (p. 412) 
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The values of a given society thus are only incidentally the target 
of the creative act: the metamorphoses of art forms are not com- 
pletely absorbed in the history of the corresponding cultures, but 
unfold themselves in a sphere of their own, which may or may not 
overlap with that of the cultural world. Indeed, periods of decline 
may bring about a complete separation of the two. In Part IV of 
The Voices of Silence, Malraux, focusing on the metamorphoses of 
artistic forms, traces down to our time the death of absolute values 
and the increasing alienation of the artist. 

This tragic tale, at times Nietzschean and Spenglerian in tone, is 
quickly told. The fossilization of Christianity led to the dissolution 
of what had been the collective truth of the West. The ensuing era 
of utilitarianism and relativist morality witnessed the rise of the 
modern masses and, in their wake, of l’art d’assouvissement, a sham 
art attuned to the conditioned reflexes and the unconscious desires of 
the man in the street. The artist heroically stayed aloof from all this 
and heeded only his own craft; at length, the gap between men of his 
ilk and society had become unbridgeable. The artist, more and more 
enclosed in his solitude, pitted his will and his craft against the 
pseudo-values of his time and, by cleansing his works of all traces 
of the world of appearance, asserted the heterogenous and self- 
sufficient world of art. 

At this point the phenomenon of the imaginary museum begins to 
emerge in a new light. The museum without walls—a crucible in 
which historically and culturally disparate art forms are fused into 
a new synthetic apperception of the history of art—is the temple 
within which the absolute of art is secretly celebrated. In this temple, 
contemporary paintings stand beside “resurrected” and “annexed” 
works from distant lands and extinct civilizations, united in their 
rejection of Western optimism and in their apparent subservience to 
an absolute. 

The various “annexations,” viewed in their totality, come to form 
a new collective style sharply opposed to the écriture of the various 
forms of modern anti-art. Linked in a tragic communion, they dis- 
close a synthetic world-horizon against which the modern painter 
can exercise the creative act in full dignity. The modern creator 
thus finds an ally in the artist of night and primitive terror: the styles 
of the two coalesce—with a vengeance—in an apparent unity capable 
of justifying modern art and of enclosing it in an autonomous domain. 

The works resurrected by the imaginary museum are for the most 
part religious forms—emblems of the realm of blood and night now 
reduced to the rank of relativized absolutes. Slowly and insidiously, 
the nostalgias of this mythical past are carried over to the modern 
art forms. In the sequel, modern art, too, takes on the air of a 
ritual—but in the service of what? 
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At this point Malraux’s speculations enter a critical phase. The 
imaginary museum has clearly overshot its own mark. The écriture 
animated by the synthesis of various tragic styles has come to life 
and, in reaching out beyond the boundaries of the imaginary museum, 
is trying to refashion the outside world in its own image. The museum 
has ceased to be a matter of aesthetics and has become a categorical 
imperative that struggles to install itself in history—“To be Rem- 
brandt, not Raphael” is not merely an aesthetic value judgment, but 
a command to shape one’s art and one’s existence along the lines 
of the tragic global humanism envisaged by Malraux. 

The paradox of the imaginary museum now begins to emerge in 
full light. Leveled against history and against a nihilistic civilization, 
the imaginary museum appeared, at the outset, as the definitive in- 
vestiture of the absolute of art; at the moment when it is about to 
be granted full autonomy, however, art manifests its insufficiency. A 
Byzantine mosaic, an African mask, even when viewed in the per- 
spective of their individual styles, tenaciously retain the atmosphere 
of the collective style that engendered them and point back to the 
world from which they arise.—“We are coming to understand .. . 
that a sacred edifice is not a decorated house but something else.” 
(p. 626) 

Is, then, the individual style self-sufficient, or is it merely a con- 
sequence of the creator’s alienation from the collective style—an 
expedient, an ersatz? Does the artist fully realize his potentialities 
when he assumes the “angelic” and Promethean attitude assigned 
him by Malraux, or rather when he ceases being the rival of God and 
becomes the servant of a collective truth? Can art be an authentic 
absolute? 

Malraux avoids the troubled region to which these questions would 
lead him. The Voices of Silence ends with a eulogy of the artist, to 
whom Malraux attributes the ability to reduce the cosmos to human 
terms and to ward off destiny. Nevertheless, the unanswered ques- 
tions linger on in the reader’s memory, and Malraux’s humanism ap- 
pears fringed with the margin of a doubt. 


In a memorable essay entitled “Der Ursprung des Kunstwerkes,””? 
Martin Heidegger discusses the place of the work of art in the world 
along lines that often run parallel to Malraux’s speculations. The 
work of art, as envisaged by Heidegger, is the site of the strife be- 
tween “world” and “earth”: partly pervaded by nature, partly en- 
closed by the cultural world, it reveals the relation between these 
two domains and serves as the vehicle of a collective truth. The 
duality of the creative act rears its head here just as it had with Mal- 
raux: the work not only signals the unity of the culture but also 


* Holzwege, Frankfurt a.M.: Vittorio Klostermann, 1950, p. 7-68. 
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helps to unfold the very horizon against which the absolutes of the 
culture may manifest themselves. Nevertheless, the creative act does 
not spring from the demonic will to refashion the world and to trans- 
fer it to an imaginary realm, but is grounded in submission to Being 
and in the willingness to create an “open” (Offenes) for its truth. 
Consequently, what matters in a work of art is the factum est, not the 
N.N. fecit. (p. 53) 

This relation between the artist and his culture holds only in 
monolithic societies governed by an absolute. In “precarious times” 
(diirftige Zeiten), when the absolutes perish, the artist assumes an 
eccentric relation to society and must limit himself to depicting the 
flight of the gods and to trailing the spoor of the sacred.* 

The alienation of the artist and the sense of “precariousness” is, 
as we saw, the point of departure of The Voices of Silence. Con- 
trary to Heidegger, however, Malraux does not regard the isolation 
and the demonic angelism of the artist as a consequence of the 
disorientation of modern society, but as an eternal endowment of the 
creative man. As Henri Peyre has pointed out, the great artists of 
the past “all assume the mask of Malraux’s characters. Every artist 
is a lonely hero, set by his genius at a wide distance from ordinary 
mortals. He is a rebel against fate, a living revolt against history.”* 
The perspective imposed upon Malraux by the alienation of the 
modern artist thus has conditioned—and impaired—his understand- 
ing of the place of art in more integrated societies. 

The main difference between Malraux and Heidegger lies in the 
Frenchman’s emphasis on creative will. Whereas the Heideggerian 
artist always remains “shepherd” and “guardian” of Being, Mal- 
raux’s creator is forever doomed to solitude and revolt. And here the 
most painful aspect of Malraux’s thought manifests itself. Malraux’s 
artist pits his will against the culture of our time, because it is no 
longer governed by an absolute and pervaded by the sacred; he over- 
looks, however, that the hubris so furiously at work in him is pre- 
cisely the force responsible for the secularization of the modern 
world. This paradox is a tragic motif that runs through most of 
Malraux’s work. In Man’s Fate, Tchen’s self-assertion is so exacer- 
bated that it loses all contact with reality; at this point, Tchen be- 
comes tragically aware that his hubris would be meaningful only if 
there were an absolute, inhuman measure to oppose to his humanity. 
The vision of the inadequacy of the religious criterion can only 
destroy Tchen. In order to fully assert their humanity, Katow and 
Kyo need the locomotive, a Moloch-like personification of fatality 


*Cf. Erladuterungen zu Hélderlins Dichtung, Frankfurt a.M.: Vittorio Klos- 
termann, 1951; “Wozu Dichter?” in Holzwege, p. 248-95. 

* The Contemporary French Novel, New York: Oxford University Press, 1955, 
p. 212-13. 
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that fills with its whistle the primeval night. The will—the moving 
force of Malraux’s humanism—is ever doomed to self-annihilation. 

The dilemma of humanism vs. non-humanism pervades much of 
The Voices of Silence. To the extent that the hidden telos of the 
work is the rejection of humanism, it moves toward a destruction 
of aesthetics. Integrated in the imaginary museum, the most hetero- 
geneous art forms do not become objects of “aesthetic experience,” 
but loom large as witnesses to bygone cultures. Aisthesis—the en- 
joyment of a sensuous form as an end in itself—no longer counts, 
and the cultivation of the “plastic mind” (the term is I. A. Richards’) 
is rejected in favor of the contemplation of a rigid, tragic écriture. 
With ascetic patience, the imaginary museum seems to be awaiting 
the moment when it will be transposed from the realm of the imagi- 
nary into a cultural world and when its écriture will merge with an 
authentic collective style. 

This, of course, is only one side of the coin. We have already 
examined the other at some length. Time and again Malraux reverts 
to his original humanist thesis and asserts the Promethean autonomy 
of the artist, the priority of the individual over the collective style, 
the reduction of the cosmos to man. The vacillation between these 
two poles is an integral part of the polyphony of Malraux’s work 
and the source of much of its beauty. The accent, in The Voices of 
Silence, however, is not on beauty, but on truth. Like Heidegger, 
Maurice Blanchot and Roland Barthes, Malraux looks ahead to a 
time when the work of art will not only be beautiful, but true—a 
time that will have history without historicism, soul without psycho- 
analysis, art without aesthetics. 
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The Taming of History 


A Comparison of Poetry with Painting 
Based on Malraux’s The Voices of Silence 


Modern criticism has been distinguished by numerous attempts to 
achieve for art a proclamation of independence from culture. No 
easy unity of purpose can be imposed on these attempts, which are 
inspired by the widest range of motives—polemical (against for ex- 
ample the domination of Geistesgeschichte), pedagogical, psycho- 
analytic, political, religious or simply, artistic. But few, except the 
artists themselves, have asserted that art is also independent of his- 
tory, not only because resisting the vicissitudes of time and taste, but 
also because its very birth is an overcoming of history, or as Yeats 
might has said, of the body of fate. 

The Voices of Silence is a work of criticism, both practical and 
prophetic, to achieve for art a proclamation of independence from 
history. One voice speaks through its text and images. Art, servant to 
no one, having freed itself from the claims of culture and religion, faces 
now a master-menace, history, which threatens the very source of the 
creative impulse. What was oblivion, while culture and religion shielded 
art from the image of ruin, is now all too present: the artist must come 
to terms with an infinite variety of artifacts, each simultaneously 
symbol and broken sign of man’s creative powers. And the artist 
has, in the last hundred years, begun to counter the stony magic of 
history. He has accepted a “museum without walls” and striven to 
resuscitate in his art the creativity latent in the whole world’s past. 
Deprived of most cultural aides to order, the artist has assumed 
complete autonomy. He has made the locus of the work of art not 
a specific culture, or a habit like psychology, but the realm of art 
itself, independent of both world and abstract beauty, formed and 
transformed by each work of genius entering in. 

We can trace how Malraux’s “book of the dead” changes into a 
token of life. The weight of artifacts without living context, that “heap 
of broken images” at present our salient prototype of man’s fate, 
Hercules’ mutilated torso, symbol of the world’s museums, what 
may be done with these dessicators of the motive for creation? “A 
charnel-house of dead values,” and the figure brings to mind an 
ancient analogue, the Augean stables: “Hercules’ new adversary 
and Destiny’s most recent incarnation is history.”’ Not that history 


* All quotations are from Stuart Gilbert’s translation of The Voices of Silence 
(New York, 1953). “A heap of broken images”—see T. S. Eliot, The Wasteland. 
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oppressed man’s image of himself from the beginning. Like all cults 
or cultures it started as a revolt against man’s fate. No single, per- 
sistent form of destiny has ever existed: Christianity, the cult of 
reason, Hindu submission to the scheme of things, were all at their 
birth attempts to free human life from a grinning, voracious mask 
of fatalism. Thus, for a non-Christian, the cathedral statues express 
not so much Christ, as the defense, by means of Christ, against the 
human condition. 

Man’s last defense, used against religion and absolutist cultures, 
was history, now become his newest bond. How to overcome this 
latest destiny which, changed into a form of fate, once more sub- 
jects man to his own gods? But history is not one more destiny 
to be opposed in time by a revolt engendering new imprison- 
ments. It is the secret result of all effort and civilization which con- 
ceives human freedom as consciousness. History, we read in pas- 
sages that strike at that master of dead spirits, Hegel, arises when- 
ever the mind assents to a fatality it has discovered. Therefore 
only that which is pure revolt, unable to accept even the conscious- 
ness of fate, only a Prometheus blinder than the one bound to the 
Caucasian rock, can free man from his greatest enemy: “The history 
of art, so far as genius is concerned, is one long record of successive 
emancipations, since while history aims merely at transposing destiny 
on to the plane of consciousness, art transmutes it into freedom.” 
The one form of revolt which may never become a form of fate is 
art; only art can give history its limit: and with this conclusion the 
funerary silence of human monuments testifies loudly of man’s free- 
dom, expressed in every realized act of artistic creation. 

Malraux has seen walls littered with trophies and defeats as dif- 
ficult to use as to forget. He knows that religion and culture, the 
two defenses of man against spiritual dispersion, have shrunk from 
a universal language to semi-private aids. He desires, therefore, to 
discover a new limit to the image of ruin. In a way, La Psychologie 
de l’Art stands to its audience as Le Génie du Christianisme did to 
that of Chateaubriand. The quest of both is to abstract from the 
evidences of history a personal absolute strong enough to serve as 
example, apart from caprice and decay, yet within human reach. 
Faith requires a new language of mercy in each age. Since Chateau- 
briand, however, the degradation of previous cultures, including those 
inspired by Christianity, and its most visible concomitant, the decon- 
textualization of symbols, have so informed museum, literature, and 
the historical sense, that every recherche de l’absolu must take ac- 
count of history’s close-written record, one which permits less and 
less space for the disdainful interpretations of highly selective cul- 
tures, or the brashly merciful interpolations of non-historical faiths. 
Yet every attempt to go strictly by the record (unless it discovers 
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new gaps and fills them with the invisibilia of hope) inscribes per- 
ception with the old, unilluminated letter of death: 

Houses live and die: there is a time for building 

And a time for living and for generation 

And a time for the wind to break the loosened pane 

And to shake the wainscot where the field-mouse trots 

And to shake the tattered arras woven with a silent motto. 


T. S. Eliot, “East Coker” 


This portrait of a mind, intent on seeing the balance between life 
and death, drawn proleptically to images of unmitigated death, if 
sophisticated, is as frightening as any torturer-king or barbaric deaths- 
head, and dry of all humor. 

Malraux goes by the record, yet insists that the evidence is for 
survival. His witnesses—a host of blind statues and mute pictures, 
Are we back to the ordinary non-sequitur of faith? Sentimental 
aesthetics replacing sentimental religion? If Malraux thinks that 
art provides a new script for faith, a language which can never go 
dead, he must be mistaken. No work of art has voice without 
appreciation based on culture or scholarship. When these keys are 
lost, as has frequently happened, the artifact becomes a forgotten 
fact, a cold, ornamental, or despised relic. Yet Malraux insists that 
if art is to provide the new, incorruptible language, it must attain 
voice by the sole force of a creative act. Whatever its original lan- 
guage and temporal meaning, art survives by speaking the language 
of autonomous creation, and creation has no history, only presence. 
Besides, to understand its original language is impossible. For the 
artistic present of the work of art depends on a metamorphosis 


accomplished by the single artist though mediated by the entire world 
of art: 


The meaning of the holy figures of Egypt, though these belong 
to an historical art, is hinted at rather than transmitted to 
us. For since the great languages of the past reach us only 
by way of metamorphosis, they are no longer the original 
languages; each masterwork, in transmitting one of these 
languages, gives us the impression that this was the language 
of a single artist, unique creator of all the spiritual values he 
expresses. Thus . . . though we know that behind a Khmer 
head lie centuries of Buddhism, we look at it as if its spiritua- 
lity and complexity must have been the invention of its maker. 


The consequences of this point of view are marvelously strict. By 
the power of free creation which the new work manifests, it auto- 
matically criticizes or clarifies all art. Our key to one masterpiece 
is therefore the company of all masterpieces, whatever their culture 
or time of origin, otherwise only itself, and this relationship is en- 
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tirely reversible. If the schoolmen saw an infinity of angels lodged 
on the head of a pin, Malraux conceives the various world of art 
balanced by the single canvas. For understanding to take place, the 
mediation of all masterpieces is necessary, just as, for a sinner to 
be new-born, that of all angels and saints. However, unlike the 
heavenly hierarchy which is fixed and foreseen, this earthly counter- 
part suffers perpetual revolution. Every important work first causes, 
and in turn undergoes, a metamorphosis which affects the entire 
company. Poussin is understood through Cézanne, the Venetians 
through El Greco. 

With Malraux, then, the concept of artistic tradition as an instru- 
ment of criticism to replace all others comes of age. A painting 
lives insofar as revived or continued in other paintings. This re- 
suscitation, however, affects only the genuine work, in which cultural 
values or historical influences serve to bring out by being overcome 
the autonomy of the creative spirit. Malraux, in giving a sharper 
sense to the idea of survival, echoes a thought common to the 
cosmogonic myths of antiquity: “Survival is the form taken by the 
victory of a creator over destiny.” Though “destiny” is a catch-all 
word, it intends simply “the forms which others have imposed on 
life.” Before the advent of modern art, these forms were mainly of 
religious and cultural make: a romanesque crucifix was not regarded 
primarily as a work of sculpture, or Cimabue’s Madonna as a pic- 
ture. But their survival in modern art makes them plain sculpture 
and painting: the artist affirms in them only that autonomy which 
expresses the victory of man’s creative freedom over historical and 
cultural conditions, a victory not significant had the artists not been 
strong Christians and inherited the forms of Christianity. 

It is modern art that has revealed the power of autonomy implicit 
in all genius. Before Corot, Manet, Cézanne, “colors arranged in a 
certain order” were not the deity to which great painters dedicated 
their lives. But the contemporary masters paint their pictures as the 
artists of previous civilization carved or painted gods. Art is at the 
point of perfecting a language whose every stroke speaks of man, a 
symbolism to conquer accidental or imposed forms by a continual 
revolt against or purgation of its historical and eventually world- 
wide heritage, a voice capable of infinite self-reference, showing 
man’s gradual annexation of an independent universe. The example 
of the impressionist painters, who ceased to subordinate creative 
power to any mental structure privileged or enforced by the historical 
moment, revealed the presence of that power in every generation. 
The image of ruin is tamed; art shown as the limit of history in the past; 
and, at present, as that which in demonstrating the autonomy of the 
creative act enables man to withstand the overpowering record of 
historical dispersions. 
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It is proposed to examine the consequences for literary criticism of 
Malraux’s ideas on the history and non-history of art. The inquiry 
may also serve as a way of testing the validity of Malraux’s con- 
clusions. If his ideas do not find a parallel in literature, serious 
doubt will arise concerning the general truth of his observations. 
This does not imply that the history of art and that of literature are 
complete parallels. The principle that painting and sculpture seek 
an autonomous language applies equally to all art media. Literature 
has its own terms and course of development. Malraux insists on 
the autonomy of the particular arts insofar as he insists on the 
ultimate freedom of art from culture. But this autonomy is never 
an end in itself. It subserves the striving of all the arts for an 
eminently human, as if self-invented language of symbols, empowered 
to recreate in man’s image that part of the universe still shadowed 
by destiny’s mask. Why symbols should have such power is un- 
answered in Malraux’s work. Yet insofar as the arts strive to the 
above end, the development traced through statuary and painting 
should also be discerned in literature. 

There is a history of commonplaces which, unlike literature, moves 
only detached minds, but reflects vital changes clearly, and helps the 
critic avoid the hybris of condensing the toil, suffering, and excellence 
of numerous poets into a few prose words. Looking into this faint 
but faithful mirror we glimpse many analogues to the thesis that art 
has striven to develop a voice, whose every articulation, even syntax 
and sound, expresses human control. A principal step was to rein- 
terpret, and finally banish, the aristotelian dictum that art is an imita- 
tion of nature. At first this concept served the humanists of the Ren- 
aissance, but soon did not leave room for artists in revolt against the 
world of appearances, who were not satisfied with copying the copy 
of the idea, and wished to proceed more directly to idea without 
terminating at “nature” or “history.” Thus Sir Philip Sidney, schooled 
in Italian manners and wit, yet adding the salt which is to become 
Shakespeare, uses a neo-platonic commonplace, harmonizing with 
a more favorable remark by Aristotle that poetry is “more philosophic” 
than history, in order to distinguish the imitators of nature—natural 
philosopher, historian, physician—from the poet: 


Only the poet, disdaining to be tied to any such subjection, 
lifted up with the vigor of his own invention, doth grow in 
effect another nature, in making things either better than 
Nature bringeth forth, or, quite anew, forms such as never 
were in Nature, as the Heroes, Demigods, Cyclops, Chimeras, 
Furies, and such like: so as he goeth hand in hand with 
Nature, not enclosed within the narrow warrant of her gifts, 
but freely ranging only within the zodiac of his own wit. 
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The principle, that art is a second nature, slowly draws all nature 
into art, and from there into man, the maker of this art. Not that 
Christian mysteries are forgotten, but these soon disappear from direct 
treatment in high style, exorcized by the neo-classical precept to keep 
pagan and Christian marvels apart. The writer who wished to compose 
specifically Christian poetry in the loftier genres of tragedy or epic, 
had no example save the Bible in an age where nothing was done with- 
out example consecrated by literary fame. The Bible, alas, was not 
considered as a model for literary form, at least not till Milton, and 
even then the objections to Milton’s synthesis were so great that the 
finest praise accorded to Paradise Lost is to call it “inimitable.” When 
Racine toward the end of his life writes Esther for the demoiselles of 
Saint-Cyr, he claims to have carefully avoided mingling the sacred 
and the profane, apologizes for “two or three details borrowed from 
Herodotus,” and defends exceptionally the length of his last chorus 
by reference to such longish biblical hymns as the songs of Miriam, 
Deborah, and Judith. But Racine had no need to defend himself: 
Voltaire’s subtle precision in terming Racine’s second religious drama, 
Athalie, “le chef-d’oeuvre de l’esprit humain,” is in full accord with 
both the effect of the play and neo-classical attitudes. 

The habit of automatic reference in criticism or composition to 
classical authors eventually proved a further means to liberate the 
artist from too close an imitation of nature. While every voice re- 
hearses the maxim “follow Nature,” by which the neoclassical writer 
often intends “general nature,” or man clothed in nothing but princely 
presences, most tend to trust the classics more than nature, showing 
the same admiration for Homer as did Vergil. The latter, according 
to Pope’s Essay on Criticism, 


When t’examine ev’ry part he came, 
Nature and Homer, were, he found, the same. 


Thus Nature, while not yet humanized, at least is Homerized, and the 
distance between the thought “Homer comprizes Nature” and “Homer 
is a force of Nature,” and “each original artist is a force of Nature” 
does not prove prohibitive.* 

One of the clearest and earliest transitions is found in an essay 
dating from the middle of the eighteenth century, Edward Young’s 
Conjectures on Original Composition. By all means let us imitate, 
he says, but imitate Homer the man, not the composition. And what 
is this but to “drink where he drank, at the true Helicon, that is, at 
the breast of Nature?” Homer the man and original genius replaces 
* This is an impressionistic, not inclusive account of ideas fashioned or adapted 

by writers to defend themselves from narrow concepts of imitation. At least two 


other important defenses come to mind: the appeal to the sublime, and a com- 
parison of the literary word to the creative word or logos. 
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Homer the model and intermediary; and the way is open for a con- 
tinuance of the Shakespearian tradition, in which Plutarch’s vision of 
men shaping destiny though hampered by other men and other des- 
tinies, plays the dominant role. And almost at once another idea 
comes to the fore, that life is man’s greatest work of art, an idea 
which will run through numerous changes both religious and profane, 
until made part of Malraux’s depiction of art drawing all nature into 
man, just as John Donne fantastically imprisons sun and world in 
one little room: “This bed thy center is, these walls, thy spheare.” 
Donne had the sharpest sense of historical ruin; even religion seemed 
tainted by decay; and in him art, perhaps for the first time, but so 
precariously that it remains conceit, serves to emphasize what Blake 
will call “immortal man.” At the end of Young’s conjectures, the 
story of Addison on his death-bed, who sent for a young friend to 
tell him “see in what peace a Christian can die,” elicits the following 
eulogy, which continues Donne in the same way as it prefigures the 
spirit of Malraux: 


His compositions are but a noble preface; the grand work is 
his death: that is a work which is read in heaven . . . How has 
he given religion to triumph amidst the ruins of his nature! 


Thus we come to the romantic poets. The most inept definition of 
romanticism is to call it a return to nature. What the romantic poets 
achieve is, on the contrary, a return of nature to man, or, in the words 
of Novalis and Tieck, the redemption of the natural world. The 
romantic poets have the courage to awaken nature from its stony 
sleep in sense or silt. They know man is incomplete, “cursed” as 
Ruskin says, if he becomes immune to himself or insensitive to out- 
ward things. All seek to limit that “universe of death” which Milton 
depicted as fire and ice alternate. Not nature alone, the supernatural 
also returns to man. There is that fine bravado statement of Victor 
Hugo, which might have served as Malraux’s epigraph: “The divine 
on earth must accept human status. It must propose its own enigma 
to itself.” More humbly, the plan of the Lyrical Ballads. Wordsworth 
will open dead eyes, ears, and hearts to the life in common things, 
while Coleridge will transfer from inward nature a human interest 
sufficient to give the supernatural probability. The neo-classical dis- 
tinction between sacred and profane falls away: both depend for 
their poetic truth on imagination, defined by Coleridge as a power 
that dissolves, diffuses, dissipates, in order to re-create, a human and 
voluntaristic repetition of the eternal “I am,” the personalization of 
infinite being. Art can always in some sense be described as an imita- 
tion of nature, but the romantic emphasis on imagination, developed 
farthest in Blake, Hugo, Baudelaire and Rimbaud, modifies the idea 
of mimesis so radically, that the dictum loses its denotative truth. 
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Imitation turns into dialectic and nature into a bewitched enemy to 
be released from ancient spell and made man. The fairy-tale grows 
up; the manhood of myth comes near; beauty and the beast are re- 
stored to wisdom. 

It must be added that the concept of art as imitation is not lost, 
but finds new embodiment in the novel of the great realists,* just as 
in the eighteenth century it has found eminent domain in satire. Even 
here there supervenes a fine line of evolution, symbolist prose-poetry 
recurring to the example of the generation of Novalis, the récits of 
Gide with their careful control of décor, and Proust, whose work, 
much more strongly even than Ruskin’s essays, reveals how art may 
beget perception. Yet already in Balzac, there is at many levels the 
conflict of a new world with the old, Eugénie’s garden against the vil- 
lage of old Grandet, its every house rich with the secret marks of time, 
and that monomania, lust for possessions spiritual or material, which 
is Balzac’s prevalent image for human power foundering under the 
attempt to repossess history. And with Henry James, not uninfluenced 
by Balzac, the rarefied emergence of the detective novel, our most 
important parody of the recreative passion. 

A last development may be represented by three poets, Mallarmé, 
Rilke, and Eliot. The importance of the first is that he frankly and 
persistently substitutes the dialectic of language for the imitation of 
nature. Art extends into syntax; grammar is exploited as latent phil- 
osophy. Valéry paid him the artist’s supreme compliment: “He used 
language as if he had invented it.” Mallarmé emphasizes that man will 
never control his fate, unless his main means of control, the symbol, 
and especially the symbols of language, are purged of chance and 
caprice. He is perhaps the strangest embodiment of the Académie: 
no element to remain French that might prevent its development as 
the language of pure universals. But Mallarmé has neither power of 
edict nor any cultural conception of verbal purity: he must work by 
inclusion rather than exclusion, and like every modern poet, create 
the incorruptible constantly out of the corruptible. The transforming 
touch is an individual act depending on the artist’s power of recreation, 
and nothing else: Valéry, his greatest disciple, termed all composition 
larbitraire raisonné. 

Rilke’s concern with language, while basic, is coterminous with his 
concern for nature. He cites, in an early note-book, a statement of 
Delacroix, which Baudelaire also singles out as characteristic of the 
imaginative as opposed to the imitative artist: “La nature est pour 
nous un dictionnaire, nous y cherchons des mots.” Nature provides 
the elements, but the artist makes them into sentences and higher 
forms of composition. Yet Rilke does not share Baudelaire’s tendency 
to bifurcate art and nature. For Baudelaire, every ugly impression is 


*See Erich Auerbach, Mimesis, Princeton, 1954. 
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the result of nature and anti-human, but Rilke: “Ein Mensch und eine 
hissliche Landschaft: immer hat der Mensch die Schuld.” The poet 
does not wilfully purge or diminish nature, his suffrance is to accede 
to the desire of nature to be recreated in man.* Even were there no 
nature, man would have to invent it: “Because Florence has no 
woods, the churches are just like woods.” At the risk of becoming, 
like Orpheus torn by the Maenads, a scattered god, the poet must know 
all things, both life and death, in himself, until the thick tree becomes 
transvisible as a fountain of water, and the poet speaks with nature’s 
hidden soul. Rilke is not satisfied until every image, percept, experi- 
ence, however, cold or fearful, permits him to address it as Du. This 
claim of intimacy is only as strong as the difficulties that overwhelm 
it. Jacob’s combat with the angel receives new form: the poet cries 
for the “almost fatal birds of the soul” to allow him right of combat, 
else that final, intimate, sacred touch cannot result. But the angel may 
not come, except in the temporary and pilgrim form of beauty, until 
man has assumed such shape as Rodin gives to his Caryatid: “On the 
smallest part of this body the stone lies entire like a will greater than 
it, older and more powerful, and still its destiny of bearing-up has no 
end... And her fall and faltering are still a bearing-up, and when the 
next spell of tiredness comes, forcing body to lie completely down, 
even this lying down will be a bearing-up, a bearing-up without end.” 

Mallarmé and Rilke hold up the mirror to ruin: but for neither does 
ruin incarnate as history. It is Eliot who faces that Gorgon. Yet the 
bond between these three represents the fraternity of the modern poet. 
Whether it is the reversion of symbol to fashion, of idea to circum- 
stance, of literature to journalism, the agon of Mallarmé, or the slip 
of excess into nothing, of the creation into God, of Nature into stone, 
the agon of Rilke, or the subsistence of love as gossip, of religion as 
literary necromancy, of culture as scattered bones, the waste-land of 
Eliot, and whether such spell is laid to God or Mammon, each poet 
turns to limit spiritual dispersion. Religion and culture, previous 
aides to establish Donne’s little room immune from the sun, if not 
from the annihilation of thought by a fly, later become forms of fate 
which would have destroyed man’s creativeness, had he not destroyed 
them first and conceived a universe without walls. But the freedom 


‘Compare the Ninth Duino Elegy’s 
Erde ist es nicht dies, was du willst: unsichtbar 
in uns erstehen? 

with a fragment by Wordsworth: 

To sit within some solitary wood, 
Far in some lonely wood, and hear no sound 
Which the heart does not make, or else so fit 
To its own temper that external things 
No longer seem, internal difference 
All melts away, and things that are without 
Live in our minds as in their native home. 
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to conceive this universe did not bring the freedom to act according 
to the conception: history shows only the strong rubble. From this 
can walls be built not threatened by weepers? 

In Eliot’s earlier poems, and even in those written after his con- 
version, there is little argument for religion except from the more 
glorious body it lends to despair. He may use the rose, for instance, 
as a symbol for being gathered-up, or the rock as steadfastness, or the 
stair as ascent, or water as rebirth and wind as prophecy. But never, 
when used by the poet directly, do these escape radical ambivalence: 
the rose suffers the cliché, rock remains rock, a stair winds inter- 
minably, water drowns and wind eludes. The only effective symbols 
are not images at all, but voices and voicing. Here and there a cry 
like a flash lighting the ruined city, or a formula of faith which 
irrupts and subsides. Here and there we catch old liturgical rhythms 
mingled with nursery rhymes. Here and there the intonation of a poet 
from the past; Nerval, the first to suffer from the pawnshop of history, 
“le Prince d’Aquitaine a la tour abolie.” But even art falls under the 
curse of the second-hand. Nothing finally remains but a few haunting 
rhythms, a few personal accents, no myth, no stay, but the realization, 
as important as Mallarmé’s grip on sound and syntax, that before the 
image of ruin can be tamed, rhythm must be purified of the automatic 
or hieratic hand, given the flex, tightness, and depth of a thought to 
temple living thought. 

Yet this is an essentially aesthetic concern, the creation of a style 
to escape the general attrition of other styles which sacrificed the 
busy, tense, and swarming medium of thought to doctrine, or intellec- 
tual circumstance. Eliot, however, pursues two contradictory con- 
cerns, which he never entirely brings into relation, except by the 
admittedly makeshift principle that criticism from a religious stand- 
point must complete literary criticism. He doubts that a man can be 
creative in the face of personal ruin, magnified by historical ruin, un- 
less his acts are sustained by a more than personal or historical pur- 
pose. The search for a satisfactory principle of impersonal action 
makes him envisage a poem to represent the entire mind of Europe 
working through the individual artist. His hope also inspired Hugo’s 
and Yeats’ incomplete cycle of poems: to find a medium, a new form 
of epic style, drawing the story of the replacement of culture by cul- 
ture, and religion by religion, into a total vision of the apotheosis of 
human effort. As soon as Eliot writes he is therefore beset by a 
tremendous heritage which represents the mind of Europe, and which, 
with every stylistic move, wishes to have its say. 

But though Eliot gives dramatic form to the difficulties of religious 
belief, the traditions that speak through him point by their very failure 
to an overriding quest: the attainment of a Christian style. How to 
fashion a Christian style, when the style inherited and perfected from 
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pagan antiquity had always repelled a complete representation of the 
Christian soul, haunted all greater English poets since the Renaissance. 
The enormity of Milton’s undertaking is to be patently Christian and 
yet remain a master of incorruptible style. Even learned Spenser does 
not escape the neo-classical reproach of mixing sacred and profane, 
which was equivalent to saying that the character of Christian belief 
transcended or betrayed a style invented for purely human heroisms. 
By the time of Pope, the poet is accompanied by a consciousness of 
epic devices stronger and more contrary than ever, subsisting against 
or apart from the two possible subjects: Christian heroism and social 
satire. 

Eliot seeks a Christian but first an inviolable voice. Part II of the 
Wasteland, from which this phrase is taken, depicts with cold effective- 
ness and perfect control the decay of poetic machinery and degradation 
of past symbols. Above an antique mantel in the lady’s boudoir is 
displayed a “sylvan scene” glimpsed through an imitation window. 
The meaning of “sylvan scene” is not complete until Milton and Vergil 
are brought to mind. The introduction of a window which, in the 
picture, gives upon the scene, speaks for itself. A nightingale, “the 
change of philomel,” sings there with inviolable voice, though Philo- 
mel’s suffering, one of the more savage Ovidian episodes, parallels that 
of the modern poet who has lost his voice because of the evil he has seen, 
and not regained it, though he tries to find it in the changes of art. 
Even if art could make of the torn tongue an inviolable voice, the 
world would still pursue, and hear only an obscene lure: 


And still she cried, and still the world pursues, 
‘Tug Jug’ to dirty ears. 


No pastoral was ever colder, or bride of quietness more ravished 
than this. 

How may the poet limit the historical, as if inevitable degradation 
of art, which causes Ovid, or such imagery on the walls of Carthage 
as Aeneas wept at, to pass into a lady’s chamber as “withered stumps 
of time,” mutely ironic repetitions of scenes fundamentally unchanged? 
What voice is inviolable? The copy theory of art, stemming from the 
interpretation or misinterpretation of Aristotle’s dictum, is metamor- 
phosed.* For if Nature always takes on that mental structure which 
dominates particular epochs by virtue of making their world intelli- 
gible, the concept of art as an imitation of nature makes art the servant 
of history as surely as it used to be the servant of theology. To be 
free of history, even perhaps to set a limit to the indifferent corrosions 
of time, art must draw on a creative impulse independent of imposed 


* Cp. Ernest Cassirer, The Philosophy of Symbolic Forms, 1, “Language,” (New 
Haven, 1953). 
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mental structures.*° But mind’s only way to free itself from the adultery 
of what it receives or has received,’ is to relive by representation its 
deep and indefinite history. The modern artist will not distinguish 
between personal experience and tradition: each is second-hand, and 
to be reconstructed. The curse or challenge of the second-hand joins 
Eliot to Kafka, both to Job. All gifts come from the devil: Job’s 
riches are not his, nor faith, till he has passed through dispossession. 
The soul of Faust is forfeit, the joys of the world fatal illusion, if not 
received in order to be reinvented. Love also, says Rimbaud, needs 
to be reinvented. Greatest art is not imitation of nature but repos- 
session of the book of Genesis. 

No single artist may do justice to this theme. It requires in the 
strictest sense the metamorphosis of all existing art by the new work 
of art. Eliot anticipates this major principle of Malraux’s in “Tradi- 
tion and the Individual Talent” (1919).* But Malraux’s importance 
is not so much the formulation of an insight which might be traced 
as far back at least as Montaigne: “chaque homme porte la forme 
entiére de ’humaine condition.” It resides in his knowledge of the 
means by which a painter, historically viewed, has achieved an end 
equivalent to the virtually impossible purification of the aesthetic 
motive. He shows with a mastery of artifact resembling Milton’s 
mastery of divinity how the artist gradually disengaged the creative 
impulse from dependence on the antagonisms of world and time, to 
seek it as more genuine and imperishable in the antagonism of art 
to art. Three major stylistic changes signaled in painting this increased 
autonomy of the motive for creation: the emancipation of color, the 
liberation from narrative, and the personal reinvention of percept 
and symbol. 

They have their counterpart in the emergence of modern literature. 
Our quick sketch, summing the stages by which poetry freed itself from 
the copy theory of art, contains the membra disjecta of a history of 
literary style to parallel that offered by Malraux for painting and 
sculpture. Malraux’s flexible and interdependent categories will be 
seen to correspond to the abandonment by poetry of all forms of 


*Malraux’s subtlest and most direct attack on the identification of art with cul- 
ture comes in Les Noyers de L’ Altenburg. His style provides a striking contrast 
to the similar effort of Heidegger in, for example, Holzwege, “Der Ursprung 
des Kunstwerks.” 

"Une Intelligence adultére 
Exerce un corps qu’elle a compris.—(Valéry, La Pythie) 


*“No poet, no artist of any art has his complete meaning alone. His significance, 
his appreciation is the appreciation of his relation to the dead poets and art- 
ists . . . | mean as a principle of aesthetic, not merely historical, criticism 

. what happens when a new work of art is created is something that happens 
simultaneously to all the works of art which preceded it. The existing monu- 
ments form an ideal order among themselves, which is modified by the intro- 
duction of the new (the really new) work of art among them.” 
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what Blake derided as “single vision”; the frank acknowledgement 
by the individual artist of the arbitrary nature of the literary symbol; 
the decay of divine and poetic machinery; and the attempt to con- 
struct a style sustained by its own force, and own myth if necessary. 
In painting these things expressed themselves first and foremost as 
an emancipation of color, because color, the greatest single problem 
in visual analysis, has too often been solved by making it an ap- 
pendage to form, subject, or conventional meaning. Precisely because 
color could not be controlled except by imposed standards, being an 
indefeasible natural sign which gave little clue to human significances, 
it had rarely been considered as an intrinsic or dominant symbol. 
The impressionists then begin the conquest of color on its own terms, 
devise works which live primarily by their color organization, yet are 
works of art, which do not defeat sight. In literature there is, more 
specifically, a revolt against 18th-century concepts of “the pictur- 
esque,” then reactionary emphasis (still surviving in certain standards 
of modern criticism) on self-subsistent or sustained images. But the 
greater artists do not rely on single or unchanging techniques. Mal- 
raux does not hypostatize his categories; he switches freely from one 
to the other and shows that artistic greatness is related to self-deter- 
mination of means. The explication of literature is only as strong as 
its clearest text; and it would need intensive analysis of individual 
works to understand the greatness or failure of an artist’s response to 
the challenge expressed by Wordsworth’s prophetic formula: “All 
things shall speak of Man.” 

Though no voice is inviolable, no style undecaying, the contem- 
porary poet writes into his work two lessons taught by the fragmen- 
tation of previous art. He often uses serious parody, that is to say, 
draws other styles into his own style for the purpose of explicit 
metamorphosis or criticism. He practises the awareness that—in 
Eliot’s words which seem to come from Malraux, though written 
twenty years earlier—‘the mind of Europe . . . is a mind which 
changes, and . . . this change is a development which abandons noth- 
ing en route, which does not superannuate Shakespeare or Homer, or 
the rock drawing of the Magdalenian draughtsman.” Perhaps like 
Eliot, Gide or Valéry he will go about the purification of the aesthetic 
motive very consciously.* Poetry appears to be criticism of poetry, 
to spring from the antagonism of art to art, rather than from direct 
antagonism to historical circumstance. But then, like an earthquake 


* The addition, here, of Croce would emphasize a parallel in the emergence of 
aesthetics as a separate field of study. Aesthetic theory presupposes that art is 
some kind of disinterested activity, and tries to get close to the exact nature of 
that disinterest. That the non-reality principle in art is not always considered 
favorably goes without saying: against Kant’s Critique of Judgment and Schil- 
ler’s Letters on Aesthetic Education, one must balance the ambivalence of Freud 
and such studies as Sartre’s L’/maginaire. 
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in a region of cultivated and liminal soil, a new work supervenes, 
Kafka’s for example, so unique as to automatically call other art to 
judgment, forcing it to sue for relation. 

The artist has also sought a style to resist paraphrase, or analysis 
into didactic statements. Similar principles have been adopted as 
basic by a majority of modern critics. The definition of what is didac- 
tic, however, remains moot, and Eliot may err identifying it too 
closely with overt expression of opinions and beliefs. Yet there is 
more than sufficient historical knowledge behind the precept. It par- 
allels, in fact, neoclassical enmity to a mingling of sacred and profane. 
This prohibition intended not only to preserve Christian mystery from 
fiction, but equally to preserve literary style from spoilage. It was 
thought that high style could not be sustained if dogma and the lowly 
subject entered in. The eighteenth century emphasizes a related con- 
cern, evident in Samuel Johnson’s criticism of the metaphysical poets, 
when he fears that the advance of science, and concomitant speciali- 
zation of knowledge will usurp poetry, make of it a display of miscel- 
laneous insights, rather than an abiding expression of general truths. 

The romantic poets then reject all such precepts, beginning the 

modern conception of style as victory. The more experience drawn 
into style, the more complete the activity of a poet’s soul, the greater 
the harmony of nature in man. Contemporary practice continues this 
extension of poetry into all realms of experience. No subject is dis- 
couraged, no level of style prescribed: the muse admits all foundlings. 
At the same time, criticism, taught by the surfeit of history, redoubles 
its quest for imperishable monuments. Style is the absolute criterion, 
and judgment always from style as organic with subject, rather than 
from any theoretical properties. But we have also seen religion and 
science change their historical forms of expression like garments, 
“now new, now outworn.” The problem continues especially acute 
in an age where poetry is linked to cultural pluralism, or claims a 
right of domain as vast as “humanity.” Belief and the conflict of ideas 
become the greater modern subject; but belief and ideas have also 
proved the most perishable part in style. Modern criticism, therefore, 
tends to follow neo-classical example, and to discourage in poetry 
any dogmatic or overt statement of belief, unless the style itself, by 
virtue of “irony” “metaphor” “dramatic form” “dialectic” is able to 
give belief a more than abstract value. Thus historical knowledge 
comes to aid the search for a voice to outlive history, a monument 
more lasting than marble because the matter is humanity itself. 


3 


I must express, in concluding, some dissatisfaction with Malraux’s 
own style. His elucidation of paintings by paintings is superb, even 
though the esoteric play puts a great demand on the reader. Equally 
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fine is his polemical shorthand, lightning clarifications reminiscent of 
Hugo’s antitheses, epitaphs which seem to force false aesthetic issues 
into their grave. Toledo, says Malraux, was not a model to El Greco, 
but a deliverance; not sheep but Cimabue’s paintings of sheep inspired 
Giotto with love for art; what were the dominant themes for art in 
the century in which the world was conquered by the machine and 
by Europe? une coupe de pommes et un Arlequin. The objection is 
rather to certain statements of general theory, which use the words crea- 
tivity, revolt, destiny, fate, like a ceaseless reiteration in verbal form 
of the first bars of Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony. If self-encourage- 
ment only, this would hardly matter, but it also serves to hide an 
essential question. When Malraux writes, “great artists are not trans- 
cribers of the scheme of things, they are its rivals,” the overemphasis 
on personal will is as disturbing as its depreciation by Eliot. Though 
Eliot and Malraux share a fundamental idea, that great works of art 
compose a simultaneous order criticized and clarified by each new 
masterpiece, the consequences they draw from this could not be more 
different. According to Eliot, an artist achieves his link to tradition 
by a continual extinction of personality; but Malraux thinks that the 
artist practises a personal annexation of the universe, which irresistibly 
brings out the presence or lack of creative autonomy in previous works 
of art. In each case exaggeration of a point of view serves to avoid 
an ultimate difficulty of aesthetics. Neither Malraux nor Eliot con- 
siders with full mind whether art’s reinvention of the world binds or 
unbinds Satan. 

I do not know if the question is answerable. But it leads one to 
study the dialectic between an individual and that which is other, and 
must be tamed by imitation, as a child learns to be an adult. Whether 
this process of learning, parallel to art’s repossession of the world, can 
ever be transcended, and the outward creation shown to be, as in 
Blake’s vision of the Last Judgment, hindrance and not Action, dirt 
on the artist’s feet, is so vital a subject, and so continuous a decision, 
that Eliot and Malraux, despite long learning and caution, commit 
errors of foreclosing. If all artists are types of Pythian Apollo, neither 
to Malraux nor to Eliot would be attributed the guardedness of true 
oracles, but to a poet who knew how to make a pair of columns sing, 
supporting no temple except the open sky: 


Un temple sur les yeux 
Noirs pour |’éternité, 
Nous allons sans les dieux 
A la divinité. 
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A Bibliographical Note 
on Malraux’s Art Criticism 


Malraux at last succumbed to his persistent interest in the fine arts 
when he decided, in 1935, to devote himself to an interpretation of 
man through art. Pressures from other quarters delayed the final 
monumental synthesis until after World War II, but fragments of his 
seminal thinking on the heritage of art were presented in the reviews 
Verve and Commune and crop up in Man’s Hope as well as his 
speeches of the time. Even before the end of the war Malraux began 
assembling his manuscripts, publishing parts in reviews such as Laby- 
rinthe in Switzerland, Les Cahiers du Sud in the Midi, and A Présent, 
Cahiers de la Pléiade, Liberté de l’Esprit in Paris. 

In 1947 Malraux began publishing his Psychologie de Il’ Art in Swit- 
zerland with the Editions Albert Skira, probably because during the 
war Skira had undertaken a de luxe edition of Malraux’s complete 
works and because fine paper was still scarce in France. The Psy- 
chologie de l’ Art was published in three volumes: Le Musée imaginaire, 
1947, 155 p.; La Création artistique, 1948, 226 p.; La Monnaie de 
rAbsolu, 1950, 258 p. These were translated under the title, The 
Psychology of Art, by Stuart Gilbert, a veteran translator of Malraux’s 
works, and published by Pantheon Books, Bollingen Series No. 24, 
1949-1951: Museum without Walls, 155 p.; The Creative Act, 225 p.; 
The Twilight of the Absolute, 276 p. These are the first editions of 
what Malraux calls, in the half-title, “Essais de psychologie de l'art.” 

Both are luxurious and expensive editions containing many illustra- 
tions in color, so Malraux planned a less expensive edition for students, 
with fewer illustrations and only in black and white. But by this time 
he had a whole new section ready, “Les Métamorphoses d’Apollon,” 
the second longest in the final revised version, and had chosen some 
substitute or new illustrations. He proceeded with a line by line re- 
vision of the first three volumes, as he said in an interview in 1952, 
and the result was the 658-page Les Voix du Silence published by 
Gallimard in the series “Galerie de la Pléiade” in 1951. This was pub- 
lished in the Gilbert Stuart translation as The Voices of Silence, 661 
p., by Doubleday in 1953; here are the section headings with two re- 
translated titles: Museum without Walls, The Metamorphoses of 
Apollo, The Creative Process, Aftermath of the Absolute. These edi- 
tions are also luxurious and expensive. 

The sections overlap somewhat and repeat Malraux’s obsessive 
ideas. The three revised sections, even with rearrangements of para- 
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graphs, remain essentially the same as the original. In brief, Museum 
without Walls presents the meaning of our world-wide heritage of art; 
The Metamorphoses of Apollo interprets the changing forms of art in 
world history; The Creative Process deals with style and the growth of 
the artist; and Aftermath of the Absolute relates art with philosophy 
through the ages and in our time. 

Le Musée imaginaire should not be confused with Le Musée imagi- 
naire de la sculpture mondiale, 779 p., published in 1952 in the 
“Galerie de la Pléiade” and containing 66 pages of text and 704 illus- 
trations. Malraux did not treat the subject of world sculpture to his 
satisfaction in this volume so he prepared two more, using the title of 
the first volume as the title for the series also. The second volume, 
Des bas-reliefs aux grottes sacrées, 532 p., 1954, contains 390 illus- 
trations and 66 pages of text; the third, Le Monde chrétien, 474 p., 
also published in 1954, has 340 illustrations and 79 pages of text. The 
texts of these volumes have not as yet been translated. 
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